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In his The College Experience (San Franciscoi Jossey<-Bass* 198 ?)* Hervin 
B« Freedman writes that "College students* ••seek breadth and unity in their 
studies* ••• ^tivities such as the Peace Corps and the civil rights movement 
demonstrate that an ethic of social service has recently assumed greater 
io^rtance in the lives of college students»«««The consequence of these de- 
sires and needs««»will be enormous. •••Current academic procediu*est and teaclr- 
i^ lemming situations* will be drastically altered. •••Traditional 
divisions into departments and fields of study will assume less a?id less 
iB5)ortance in hi^er education as time goes by*” (Pages I76-I79, naggini- ) 
These paragraph topic sentences, which follow one after the other down 
Freedman’s pages* relate to the curriculum eoq)eriment described in this 
issue of 2^ General College Studies, 

Last spring* the General College offered an experimental sixteei>»credit* 
team— tau^t course tdiich included work in literature* c<miposition* speech* 
and social studies focused upon the problem of poverty in the twin cities 
of Kinneapolis and St. Paul* It is an iconoclastic e3q)eriBient* for it 
crosses subject-matter boundaries* breaks customary lines of administrative 
A^sponsibility* ignores normal scheduling practices* creates a community- 
sis^ classroom* and substitutes a team for the one-instructor-one-class 
ratio usually encountered on college can^uses. This is an interim report* 
because the experiment is to be repeated twice in the course of the I968- 
1969 academic year. 




The three authors of this report detail the origins of their program* 
the stages in its development* the vicissitudes attending its implementation, 
and the conclusions they draw from this initial phase of the experiment... . ... , 
Two of them, John O’Neill and William Chartrand* continue on the faculty of _ ' 
the General College. Jack Kamerman now teaches at Adelphi University, Loiig '3 
Island, New fork, N.W.H. ^ 
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Chapter I« 



3iiilding a ®*?ackago’* Course 



by John H, 0»Weill 



During the viinter of 19^* the Social Studies Division of the General 
College invited the Division of Literature, VJriting, and Speech to undertake 
a joint, spring-quarter project, and, if the results seemed to xjarrant it, 
to continue this project in succeeding quarters. The project involved the 
cojibining of several courses offered by the twro divisions in the belief that 
each could contribute to the students* understanding of the others and of 
the central problem to be studied. 

For this first offering, the central problem was to be poverty, the 
social problem which ordinarily provides the focus of the Social Studies 
Division* s second-quarter i&n in Society course. This course, GC 413, en- 
titled **ifen in Society! His Organizational Role,** was to be one of the four 
courses Involved, but it was to be modified so that much of the in— class 
study would be replaced by extensive field work outside the classroom,^ The 
other three courses to be incorporated into the combination (all offerings 
of the Division of Literature, Writing, and Speech) were GC 31C, Writing^ 
Laboratory: Communicating in Society; GC 29D, Contemporary looks and Period- 
icals; and GC 32D, Oral Communication: Group Discussion, The total number 
of credits carried by all four coiu*ses was sixteen* A student who took the 
program was required to take all of it, and— because he had a full sixteen 
credits— he could not take any other courses* The course was planned to 
meet for tx^ro hours a day, every day, but students interested in the combina- 
tion were informed that they would also bo spending a fairly large number 
of additional hours on their field study* 

St udent Personnel: /lihen the course was offered dxiring the Spring 

Quarter, 19^8, enroll^^^t was limited to 25 students* A full twenty-five 
did register for the course, despite an absence of extensive advance public- 
ity and the presence of some difficult prerequisites, and all but one of 
the students continued to attend class until the quarter’s end* The compos- 
ition of this student group was intrijuingly various. The students ranged 
in age from thirty-three to nineteen, i^ine of them wore men; sixteen xrore 
women. Twenty were white; five were non-xdiiteo 

tlost of the students in the c].ass seemed to have corae from middle-class 
family backgrounds, although at least three had lived in low^incorae or ghetto 
environments. One student was employed as a partolman for the Mnneapolis 
Police Departxaent, Two of the white students and one of the Negro students 
were political activists of relatively radical bent. One student had been 
a VISTA worker* The presence of these students with unusual backgrounds 
did a great deal to enrich the discussions of both the literature and the 
field work. 

Course Objectives : Perhaps the primary objective which influenced the 

planning of this combination course was a desire to effect some kind of 
change in student attitudes toward poverty and the poor* i'fe-uy teachers of 
courses in the social sciences have noticed that students oriinarily have 



difficulty in conceiving that the people who are the focus of their attention 
are indeed people like themselves j rather than simply objects for study, 
like microscope slides or mathematical formula e® It was hoped that the 
direct contact with people living in poverty which would be provided by the 
field work in this course would enable the students to achieve a clearer 
understanding it the circtunstances in vihich the poor live and a consequent 
gain in the ability to identify with them, 

4 second objective, equally as important as the first, was to have the 
experience of each part of the combined course enrich all the others. This 
was the reason that it was thought profitable to combine several courses. 

If the contact brought about by the field work with people living in poverty 
could lend an extra dimension of reality to the characters and settings 
described in idle novels, perhaps the reading of the novels could help the 
students understand more deeply idle people they met in their field work. 

If the field work provided subjects for writing and group discussion, perhaps 
the necessity for writing and class discussion would force the students to 
think more analytically about their field experiences. In other words, it 
was hoped that the experience of the four courses in combination would have 
a greater impact on the students than the same four courses, taken separately 
ordinarily would. 

At the same time, it was considered highly important that the objectives 
of the four courses as they are ordinarily taught not be sacrificed in an 
effort to achieve these added goals. For example, if the students* appre- 
ciation of the hu^^^ian effects of poverty were achieved at the eiqiense of their 
understanding of its more complex or abstract aspects, there would be no 
clear gain. All the persons involved in the planning and teaching of the 
combined course were concerned to iis cover whether such a “compensatory 
loss®* would take place. 

Evaluation Procedures ; Several means were available to help evaluate 
the degree to which the first objective (to effect a change in student at- 
titudes toward poverty) was achieved. One was a test, constructed by two 
of the course*s instructors (partly as a modification of existing tests), 
intended to indicate attitudes toward ethnic minorities and the poor, and to 
suggest T-jhat degree of identification with these groups the students had. 

This test was administered twice, once as a pre-test and once as a post-test| 
to the students who took the course and to several “control^* sections of 
students in other courses, Jesides this test, the students* themes and 
their comments in class discussions could be analyzed to help determine to 
what degree they identified and syn^thized with those with Whom they worked. 

On the other hand, it was deamed nearly impossible to devise any means 
by which the accomplishment of the second objective (the mutual enrichment 
of the various parts of the course) could be measured. The difference in- 
volved, after all, was one of degrees of intensity; that is, the question 
was whether or not students who had the combined course experienced its 
various parts more intensely or more deeply than those who might have the 
four courses separately. Obviously, there is no objective instrument which 
can measure such distinctions. Student responses in class discussions and 
comments on themes provided some indication of whether or not this goal was 



achieved, but the final Judgement was necessarily largely impressionistic. 



The third objective— that the customary objectives of the separate 
coxirses involved not be sacrificed— was not so difficult to evaluate. All 
of the devices ordinarily used for such evaluation-course examinations, 
student themes, graded discussions, and term papers— could be used and were 
used* 



Three instructors, drawn from the two divisions, taught the course 
combination, jyfr. Jack Kamerman, of the Division of Social Studies, taught 
the J&n in Society section and supervised the field work, Mr, William 
Chartrand, of the Division of Literature, Writing, and Speech, taught the 
Oral Coramuni<»tion section, John O'Neill, also of the Division of 
Literature, writing, and Speech, taught the V^riting Laboratory and Contemporary 
Books and Periodicals sections. The following three chapters of this report 
are the interira reports on their sections written by these three instruc- 
tors at tile dose of the spring quarter. They have attempted to describe 
what procedures were adopted in putting the offerings together, to evaluate 
the effectiveness of what was done, and to make recommendations to guide 
themselves and their successors in planning subsequent offerings of the cou»ae. 
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Chapter II* The Social Studies Segraent of the Course 

by Jack ICamenoan 

The irocial studies course in the program consisted of class lectures on 
poverty and social welfare for the first two weeks, the field work which 
followed, and several class meetings held near the end of the quarter to 
discuss the field work* The content of each of the three areas is summarized 
below* Hhch summary is folloxied by a critique and recommendations* F3.nally, 
there appear some overall recommendations* 

Lectures » The first two weeks of classes were lectures (with some dis** 
cussions) on the following topics: the concept of a social problem, the 

nature and causes of poverty in the Uiited States, a brief history and 
critique of social welfare in the liiited States, the War on Poverty, and pro- 
posed programs to deal with poverty, e*g^«, the guaranteed income. I tried 
to show how the Puritan heritage (the work ethic, the negative image of the 
city, etc*) influenced, and continues to influence, the dominant society *s 
judgment of the poor, and consequently, the programs it formulates to deal 
with poverty* I also tried to get the students to articulate their images 
of the poor and their expectations of the field work* The purpose of these 
first two weeks was to provide the students with background I hoped they 
would find useful in their field work* 

I realize now that getting at tJ.ie s tudents • images of the poor and ex- 
pectations of the field work was the most inportant function the first class 
meetings could have, Ifofortunately, most of i?y first classes were content 
oriented. There is, of course, nothing inherently wrong with providing an 
academic introduction to the subject of poverty* But because time in these 
first weeks was at a premium, I should have sacrificed a few of my precious 
insights in favor of the exploration of students® stereotypes, prejudices, 
feelings, etc* 

If in future quarters these attitudes are not dealt with before the 
field work begins, and then also during the fidd work itself, the greatest 
potentialities of this course for changing its students and teacher will 
be unfulfilled* (I will return to this point several times in this paper* 

I think this is the most in^ortant, perhaps the only important, point I 
have to make*} 

Fi^d Uork ; Before the quarter began, I went to see community organizers 
at the i^orthside, Eastside, and Southside Citizens Community Centers to 
arrange field work placements for my students* The director of the Episcopal 
Neighborhood Center heard about the program and asked me if students could 
be placed there. 

The value of the field xrork varied with the peculiarities of each center 
and with the expectations and interest of each stud^t* The three Citizen 
Community Centers were undergoing a policy shift from a service to a com- 
munity organization orientation. Staff turnover (including two of the three 
community organizers I had originally contacted) was rapid. The community 
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organizers had to spend most of their time salvaging their jobs© 

The students assigned to the Southside and Northside Centers were often 
given **hack work'* (e«g ,*9 stuffing mee'W.ng notices into envelopes)* Some 
were disappointed because the drudgery frequently connected with the real 
business of community organization didn’t exactly fit in with the excitement 
they figured was associated ^jith saving poor souls. In the same way, students 
armed only with eagerness and good intentions, going from house to house to 
arouse interest in getting a hot liuich program started in the local school, 
didn’t expect to get doors slammed in their faces* 0*Can you imagine the 
nerve of those people?'*) And the second public meeting to protest the 
firing of the Northside community organizer laasn’t nearly as exciting as the 
first. 

What I am tr 3 ^ng to say is that some students dragged their heels under 
the weight of the white man*s burden* They were bound to be disappointed? 
they would have been even if the Citizens Community Centers had been running 
smoothly. These e3q>ectations should have been exposed during the first two 
weeks* (3h the case of one student whom I talked to at length in my office, 
this whole business came out. He told me that his field work might have 
been more meaningful had he realized this sooner. At any rate, he was glad 
to have learned more about himself.) 

Even the more successful field work experiences (at the Eastside . 
Citizens Comraunity Center, for example, where students, under excellent 
supervision, were working up to organizing a rent strike when the quarter 
ended) were diminished by unfulfilled Great Emancipator dreams. 

Another problem was the failure of almost every agency to foster face- 
to-face contact xd-th poor people. This was another source of disappointment 
to students* (l®m sure, however, that had more contact existed, its ef- 
fectiveness would have been limited by the above-mentioned notions of some 
students.) I had to badger the representative of one of the agencies for 
several weeks before the students actually got to meet a bona fide poverty- 
stricken adult. 

Toward the end of the quarter, four girls in the class lived for a few 
days in the homes of AFDC recipients. This was the most valuable field work 
e^qperience of the quarter. (The four girls thought so and so did I.) It 
enabled some of the girls to see the i\FDC BioiWiters as human beings. That, 
as far as I’m concerned, was the major purpose of the course. 

The idea os seeing other people as individual human beings is a very 
difficult notion to grasp, (If you think it®s not, you probably haven’t 
grasped it.) Seeing people as things takes many subtle forms. That process 
was acemplified by the student who saw poor people as things to be used to 
satisfy his need to help, Nhen they didn't allow him to satisfy this need, 
he was unwilling and/or \mable to understand their lack of interest. He 
was ready to discard them. 

At the other end, i*o*t when needs were fulfilled, the process was still 
dehumanization. One of the girls staying with an AFDC family conceived of 
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the field work as an exercise in noblesse oblige# Naturally, attending 
meetings wasn®t quite as potent as getting right out there in the field with 
the peasants# The family she stayed with allowed her to be **really real'* 
and provided her with an opportunity to reciprocate their hospitality by 
inviting the kids out to her homo to ride ponies (or at least that was the 
plan at last report), I think that exc^iange has value too, but how much 
more valuable it would have been for her to confront them by reaching out 
instead of reaching down* 

I don*t wish to belabor the point but I do think it”s worth mentioning 
that this inability to see another person as a person is at the heart of the 
problem of race relations in the Uhited States (and, for a more lurid exaii 5 >le, 
allowed the Nazis to exterminate Jews, gypsies, mental patients and other 
**non'-huraans'* in a business-like way)* 

The obvious recomiaendation, therefore, is to maximize direct contacts 
of students with relation to the particular course involved and, preferably, 
in their own territory, (Having people visit class is fine; but students 
sometimes define the poverty person or black person as just another ‘‘speaker'* 
talking about something* A person brought into class, in other words, has 
to overcome the setting as well as the resista.nce of the students# 

Along the same lines, any attempt to teach the subject matter of poverty, 
race relations, etc,, without some concurrent exploration of the feelings of 
students (and teacher, I should add) about the people involved, encourages 
students to think of those laeople as things to, be learned about# I would go 
so far as to say that contact with agencies is almost worthless unless it 
is coupled with contact with poor people, black people, or whoever is in- 
volved in the course of study* This course, at least as I conceive it, is 
not a course in social welfare# 

I might add that the agency contact that students liked best involved 
soc5.al-action projects# Action projects allowed the students to do something 
instead of just studying something* I think that along xdith living-in 
e:q)eriences, social-action projects should be encouraged# 

Later Class Meetings; The purpose of the two or three class sessions 
held during the quarter was. to rectify the mistake I had made in the first 
two weeks# During these later sessions, I tried to get the students to talk 
about what they had expected to get out of the field work and how their 
actual field experience matched up mth their expectations# For many, un- 
fortunately, this degree of openness was impossible# 

Overall Recommendations ; The field work should proceed along the lines 
discussed above# The field work, as I see it, is the center of the program; 
both the social studies course and the other three courses in the program 
should be planned around it# This was not entirely the case during the 
spring quarter and that contributed to a tapering off of student interest 
as the quarter progressed* Moreover, the lectures and discussions in the 
social studies course should relate directly to the field work, as should 
the literature selected for reading and discussion, the themes written in 
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the composition course, and the group discussioiis of the oral conimunication 
segment* 

I should mention that I tend to see half-filled glasses as half-empt/# 

I have tended in this report to concentrate on the things that didn't work 
out in the hope that these mistakes can be avoided in the future* I wint 
to say, though, that teaching in thi# program was more satisfying to me than 
any other teachi^ I have ever done* And the students derived benefits, even 
granting the limitations mentioned earlier. At least six of the students 
intend to continue working through the centers they were assigned to. Several 
students on their own initiative began to work for the Poor People's Caitt- 
paign and one went to Washington to participate in it, VJhether our program 
aroused interest or simply served as a facilitator in the expression of 
interests already present is uncertain* In either case, it is a credit to 
the program, 

I am also even more convinced now of the value of combining four apt. 
proaches to one topic, of alloTxiing a student to devote his full attention 
to that topic for an entire quarter, and of giving undergraduate, non-social-« 
work students the opportunity to do field work, than I was when Forrest Harris 
introduced these ideas to me last wirxter quarter, Ihe students, according 
to their own reports, had through this program valuable experiences which 
would have been impossible any other way. 
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Chapter III* 'Ihe Oral Communication Segment of the Course 

by V^illiam R* Chartrand 



Course Conception and Objectives of Oral Commumc ation Section > Of all 
the courses in our oral communication series, 32D (Group Discussion) iis the 
best suited and best designed for this type of program# The objectives in 
the syllabus for regular offerings of 32 D were adapted to the type of activ- 
ities and the basic objectives 1 visualized for this section of the lo-credit 
program. There were four basic objectives i 1) to bjraaden the students* 
understanding of the techniques required for successfiil leadership and 
participation in group thinking and discussion, 2) to help the students 
develoj) an insight into the special problems of personality interactions 
encountered in discussion and to provide techniques for meeting ttese problems 
effectively, 3) encourage the students to develop habits of clear 
logical thinking and an ability to enqploy pertinent information and evidence, 
and finally, 4) to enable the students, through the speech activities of the 
co^irse, to employ the principles of cooperative thinking in social a^ conH 
munity activi.ties — specifically, in the field-work assignments at individual 
community centers. 

Of the four objectives, the first and second were more fully realized 
than the third and fourth. Most of the students demonstrated an understanding 
of discussion techniques through formal and informal discussions held in 
class. Problems of personality interactions wore sometimes artificially 
created through role-playing situations so that actual experience in meeting 
various personality problems was provided. Because we sought to confront 
the students more with poverty and less with foimal and theoretical knowledge 
of discussion techniques, parliamentary procedure, and logical reasoning, the 
third objective was not emphasized and took a more subordinate position as 
the quarter progressed. Both the students and X came to realize later that 
this was a mistake. The fourth objective (enabling the student to employ 
principles of cooperative thinking in soci^ and community activities) was 
realized to such an extent by a few students that, ironically, what they 
had gained in the classroom often created frustrating situations when they 
attended community meetings at their respective centers, Jinowing where 
problems existed and why they existed, the students expressed concern that 
their roles as '’observers** did not permit them to speak out and really 
cooperate at the meetings. Because they were not given a more active role, 
but were conceived of as "observers** only, they developed a frustrated atti- 
tude toward their field assignments. 

Course Content* Generally, the course content consisted of various 
kinds of discussion activities such as the interview, the symposium, the panel, 
and the forum discussion. The techniques and processes of interviewing, 
group thinking, and discussion were explored by means of class discussion 
on these subjects. The class was divided into five discussion groups, first 
based on the community center in which each was working; later the membership 
of these groups rotated, An attempt was therefore made to give everyone an 
opportunity to observe and interact with as many different personalities as 
possible. 
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Short lectures were given on the following topics: the nature of dis- 

cussion and its characteristics, group organization, leadership, interper- 
sonal relations, critical thinking, and language. Initially I decided not to 
treat any of these subjects in depth because time was a crucial factor. 
Actually, more time was needed for formal discussions concerning poverty than 
I had allowed, Hh the groi:p evaluation at the end of the quarter, several 
students voiced a dissatisfaction with the relatively small amount of time that 
had been given to formal lectures on the concepts and processes of discussion, 
Brilhart*s text, the students agreed, was very beneficial to their group 
discussing, but they thought that more e 3 q>lanation was needed concerning the 
pitfalls in logicsa3. thinking, i*hny felt that because most of the students 
were not armed with clear and pertinent evidence and did not uti3.ize logical 
reasoning, emotional feelings and personal pitches often became the bases for 
conclusions. They believed, for the most part, that the material covered was 
valuable; however, they wished more time ooiild have been allocated to the 
discussion part of the course in order to provide necessary training in logic, 
I agree, Ih partial fulfillment of this need, & more extensive unit on fal- 
lacies and logical thinking will be inccrporated into the next offering of 
this e:q;>erlmental program. 

An innovation in the course conteJit of the regiilar 32D class was tiie 
interview assignment. As the assignment was initially conceived, the inter- 
view was to serve as a means for the students* obtaining factual knowledge 
concerning those persons labeled as **poor,'* the ''ghetto'* in which they lived, 
the reactions the poor disi^yed toward specific poverty programs and com- 
munity centers, and the reactions of officials or workers in these specific 
programs or community centers. After a discussion of interviewing techniques 
provided by ^falter Vanfyke Bingham ( How to Interview^ New York: Iferper and 

Brothers Publishers, 193^, pp, 2?-44ll7”role-playing situations were creat^ 
to provide practice in the techniques of interviewing. Students formed five 
groups, selected an interviewer, and con^wsed sets of general and specific 
questions to ask persons living in poverty and persons working with the poor 
through the folloviing specfjPic programs; QEO, V3STA, and the Peace Corps, 
These latter three experiences W€>re provided by two students and nyself who 
had served respectively as OEO worker, VISTA Volunteer, and Peace Co^s Vol- 
unteer, thus providing more than hypothetical or role-playing situations. 

The students then discussed how the inteirviews could have been inproved and 
what inferences could be drawn from them. 

The actual assignment was the following; each student was to conduct 
two interviews. One was to involve an “official” of a specific program — 
either an “official'* at the community center to which the student had been 
assigned or some other “official'* of a program or center not directly involved 
in our course. The other interview was to involve a person tJho was living in 
a poverty ghetto. 

The students initially expressed qualified enthusiasm concerning the 
assignment and, after Ihe role-playing experiences, seemed quite willing and 
anxious to begin, Jfr, Kamerman, however, later .voiced his and a few students* 
concern that the assignment might jeopordize the relationships the students 
had built up with thei*r “clients'* and he suggested that the entire assignment 
be discarded. After a discussion in class in which the majority of the 
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students felt they had not developed a close raLationship with any children 
in their caters « I decided to continue the assignment with one ”coDqproinise'*t 
each student was required to record only one interview — a choice of either 
interviewee was sufficient* It is interesting to note that almost half of 
the class turned in the two interviews as originally assigned* I felt that 
the assignment woul.d be most ben.eficial for the students and would correspond 
directly with Ifr* O^Heill'^s theme assignment on inferences* 

The greatest amount of time was given to formal discussions in class* 

Ihe first formal discussion concerned the community centers in which students 
■were working* They were asked to provide information about the center, •fco 
discuss the work of the center, to evaluate the work through interviews iiith 
officials and those attending the center, and to offer recommenda-tioi^, if 
any* These discussions were generally quite informative and enthusiastic* 

The second discussion concerned ■various aspects of poverty — some of its 
problems and programs designed to help solve them* Soma ■topics considered 
were ■the following: ■the Job Corps, Old-Age Assistance* the Negative ^come 

Tax, and Revolution as a Viable Alternative* These discussions were the most 
lively and controversial of the quarter* (The students commented that the 
second assignment should have preceded ■the first because they really had not 
been able to become involved in the work of *the community center at the ■time 
■the first assignment was made*) The forum discussions following ■these formal 
syn^)osium presen^tations provoked much enthusiasm, and many'^imes studen*ts 
continued ■them without ■taking ■their customary b_ in ■the middle of ■the 
double-class period* The comment was made and supported by many studen'ts that 
more two-hour periods were necessary so ■that discussions approaching the apex 
of interest, excitement, and involvement at ■the end of an hour would not 
disintegrate during the break before ■the next class period began* 

Other activi^ties in the class involved films and some in5>roB5>tu discus- 
sions* There were two films: ••Boundary Lines** (a plea to eliminate the 

arbitrary boundary lines which divide people from each other as individuals — 
invisible boundary lines of color, origin, weal^th, and religion), and ••Time 
for Burning. •• After each of these films occurred informal group discussions 
which in turn were followed by discussions of these discussions* Lipromptu 
discussions were also held about ■two edi'torials from the Ifijineapolis Star 
concerning poverty* 

Representative Student Comments: At the end of the quarter the students 
were asked to evaluate 'their e:q)eriences as discussants in ■their respective 
smaller groups and in the class as a whole* Following are some of the conif 
men'ts made; 

••This class has helped me* In watching -various TV panel shows, 

I feel as though I can now make constructive, critical commen'ts 
on how effective the particular st;foject was covered* •• 

••WL-thout a doubt, I feel I did not participate nearly as I 
could have* In my mind I for i many concrete ideas but I 
never verbalized -them* I was ^ many ins-tances turned off by 
■the class members* And because of my own imnBfturity, I became 
disgusted and silent* I had •the feeling some in the class 
were merely talking to hear themselves — a gross misconception 
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OR n^jr part I have row rea^lized.-* 

**3r the begiRRiRg of this course I was actually afraid to voice 
BBT opiRioRS OR a subject for fear I might be laughed at. From these 
discussioRS I feel that I am a lot more free to voice opiRioRs 

aRd see Just what other people thiuk of ny ideas*,. This class and 
the discussioRs changed ny opinioRs or a lot of different things. 

It made me see J/ist exactly what the problem was and try to help 
solve it, * 

"I was very op5jiionated at the beginning of the quarter in many 
of the subjects covered. Through the process of having to listen 
and ^ving to work with other students, I experienced a certain 
feeling of cooperation and group satisfaction never before attained." 

Personal Reactions to the Program; The sixiteen-credit program is an 
exciting and concrete educational experience. Its pragmatic aspects and real 
concerns kindle an enthusiasm which students in regular college courses often 
lack. This enthusiasm is tapped when genuine interest and involvement emerge 
from a common study. To be sure, initial interest was shown by the students 
through their act of registration; however, the interest exhibited by the 
stud^ts throughout the quarter created an infectious atmc.«.phere which, 
perhaps unconsciously, boosted ny own confidence and aided my teaching of a 
s\]bject I had never taught before. 

Our program was not without its problems, however. A much more 
integrated conception — with specific and concrete objectives was 
required. Bather than a shuffling of currently-offered classes, the pro- 
gram needed to be more highly amalgamated and integrated. As originally 
conceived, the actual program lacked crystallization, and it remained rather 
nebulous in coordination throughout the quarter. Our flexibility, an asset 
as regards the e:q>erimental program, often became a liability which exposed 
oxLT lack of exactitude in creating definitive and coordinated assignments. 

A more genuine taa^teaching attenpt is anticipated for the following fall 
quarter. 
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Chapter IV. The Literatiire and writing Segi.eut of the Course 

by John 0 •Neill 



3h both the literature and the writing sections of the sixteen-credit 
course this quarter, I think I have learned at least as much as I have taught— 
probably more. The students and I have accoii5)lished some things, as I will 
t^ to expjain in detail below, but nonetheless I brieve that the greatest 
significance of the past quarterns work li,es 5.n idiat it has suggested about 
what we can do better next quarter. Accordingly, I intend to write this 
report in tt/o main parts, the first evaluatirig what happened this time and 
the second sketching, at least in broad outlines, what changes I wjl3. tiy to 
effect n 62 ct time. 

The writing section resembled a conventional 31C course at the begin- 
ning of the quarter, I assigned as a first impromptu theme an outlining 
exercise, since I believed that organizational skills would be necessary in 
the work that would follow. The next two themes were an exercise in inference 
from data and an evaluation of assumptions. Although the subject matter in 
both assignments i-jas related to the general topic of poverty, there was no 
direct relationship to the field work the students were doing. Some students 
brought this fact to the attention of both ifr. Kamerman and me, and together 
he and I worked out a new schedule of theme assignraents to complete the quar- 
ter. A critical evaluaHon of news reporting was dropped, and two new themes 
in which liie students could report directly on their field work were sub- 
stituted. In both of these assignments, the students were asked to discuss 
in two sections activities in which they had participated. The first part 
was to be an objective account, in which iiiey were to try to eliminate all 
drawing of inferences and making of judgements; the second part x-jas to be an 
evaluative discussion of the activity, in which they were to try to judge 
what, if anything, it had done for the people involved and what they themselves 
had learned from it. On the first of these two themes the students applied 
this technique to a single activity. On the second, they extended it to the 
whole quarter’s work. 

The following paragraph, taken from the first part of a shorter theme, 
may illustrate how students tried to be objective: 

Cunningham was then given a chance to defend himself. He 
said that during the aftermath of Dr. King»s death, he (Cunnin^aa) 
tried to get ahold of the Way, but received no reply. During 
the Lincoln incident, according to Cunningham, Cunningham wanted 
to be an arbitrator, but his plan fell through. As for integrating 
the staff, Cunningham said he was looking for a qualified black 
person. 

This paragraph is from the evaluative section of the same theme: 

Hatred characterized many of the residents, black and white, 
Cimningham was represented by a Jewish lax^er, Ifeny times the 
residents insulted the lawyer. One time an elderly black woman 
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screamed, *‘Keep your mouth shut, you fat Jew?* i'di elderly couple 
(white) were staring at White, I overheard White say to his lawyer 
about the couple, "Look at the hate in his eyes," I glanced at 
the couple and suddenly felt afraid, just looking at them, Mr, 

Harry Davis also felt this hatred and begged the residents to 
stop fighting, iifter Davis* speech, the fighting stopped. 

The next paragraph, from the supposedly objective section of another stu- 
dent’s theme, contains both inferences and judgments. It illustrates some 
of the difficulties students had with this assigriaent. 

The man that gave the progress report if as very disgusted, 
because the teen-agers were not interested enough in cojuing to 
the planned meetings. He made a comment sjying he would grab aiy 
boy that walked around the corner to be on the committee. This 
comment just showed his frustrations about no one showing up, Mr, 

Strauss then brought up the points how this was wrong and he made 
a comment saying that any boy was not good enough, I realized that 
Mr. Strauss was a oigot in his own way and also very obstinate, 

jBy the time they tackled the second of these two assignments, most of the 
stiudents were able to overcome such difficulties. Samples of the second 
theme, the report on the whole quarter's field work, are included in 
Appendix II, 

The reasons for the initial difficulties with the writing assignment 
were basically two* a change in the type of field work that the students 
engaged in, and a certain, perhaps largely unconscious, conservatism on my 
part. When the course was planned, Mr, Kamerman and I believed that the field 
study wo'ild be investigatory— that each student would have a project involving 
the investigation of a given community agency, and that at the end of the 
quarter he would be required to write a report on that agency. In order to do 
tiiis, we believed, he would need an extensive background in the skills I was 
atten 5 >ting to teach in the writing assignments— the organization and present ar* 
tion of data, the making of inferences, the recognition and critical evaluation 
of assun^tions, and so on* But when our students actually began their field 
work, it became oriented toward participation in the activities of the organ- 
izations, so that instead of being an objective investigator, each student 
became a member of the agency to which he was assigned* The writing, there- 
fore, had to change also. Furthermore, when we planned the course, 1 naturally 
tried to use as much as possible the assignments 1 was accustomed to— almost 
without realizing it* I did not know enough about what would happen so that 
I could be flexible and anticipate what was coming, Mext time the cotirse 
is offered, I hope to remedy these deficiencies. 

Perhaps 1 ought also to add, however, that 1 believe the independence 
of spirit fostered by the free-Wieeling atmosphere of the field work tended 
to make our students somewhat inpatient with all classroom activity. While 
this Impatience detracts nothing from the validity of their objections to the 
writing assignments, it may partly explain what prompted them. 

The literature section of the course was also affected by late changes 
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in plans* The original idea of the field work was to study various sub- 
groups among the poor— the aged poor, ^-linorities, skid-row alcoholics— 
and also to use some of the same stucJy techniques on the middle class the 
segment of iUnerican society from which we balieved most of our students 
would come# The novels to be res-d were chosen accordingly: Steinbeck, 

C annery Row (skid roi^); 'Bie Poorhouse Fai r (the aged and institution- 

aiizedy;"Wrdght, Native Son (minorities); Agee, A Death in tjw Fainiil y and ^ 
Dover, One Hundred Dbllar Msunderstanding (the adddle class)* A non-fictiont 
journalistic report on poverty, Bagdikian*s ^ the Midst of Plenty, was also 
used* We hoped to be able to use Bagdikian to give a kind of factual per- 
spective on the kinds of poverty treated in the novels* Later, after the 
books were ordered, the nature of the fi^d investigations was changed, and 
the immediate relevance of the books x^ias accordingly diminished* However, I 
still believe that the literature provided our students with some insights 
into the nature of poverty and that their field experiences gave them some 
basis for understandii^ the literature* And student responses on a final- 
examination question X wrote for the purpose demonstrated that there was a 
relationship established between the fictional and the factual books* 

The literature section also required students to exa'iiine three magazines 
(chosen from three separate groups) which contained articles on poverty, and 
to evaluate the approach taken by each magazine* This exercise required the 
students to do a great deal of work, but I believe it was worthwhile, for they 
learned something about the magazines and something about popular knowledge 
of poverty* 

The students generally enjoyed all the reading and felt that they had 
gained from it. But as "ttie quarter progressed, both they and I began to feel 
that too much class time was being spent in lectures on the literature* Near 
the end of the quarter, I tried to involve them to a greater degree in class 
discussions of the works read, but those efforts bore little fruit. 

At the beginning of the quarter, the students seemed eager to participate 
in class discussions of the literature* But early in the quarter we were 
pressed for tiiae, partly because of the necessity of orienting the students 
to their field work (Ifr# Kamennan needed nearly all the available classroom 
tine in the first tiTO weeks), and partly because many students missed several 
days of class fdloi'iing the deat!i of Dr* I&rtin Luther King* I was forced 
to use lectures then to save time, and when, later in the quarter, time became 
available for classroom discussions, the students were less responsive. Per- 
haps they had become accustomed to listening and taking notes in literature 
class and had difficulty in adjusting to a more active role* Perhaps 
another reason that the attempts at classroom discussion were not more 
successful was that not all the teachers were in the classroom all the time, 

I think that Ifr, Chaxtrand's skUls as a teacher of discussion might have 
made the discussions run more smoothly, and that I-^* I&imerman might have been 
able to point out places where the students* factual knowledge of poverty 
could give them a perspective on the literature— just as I might have been 
of similar help to Mr* Chartrand^s and Ifr* Kamerman*s sections* 

The intended function of the literature section of the combination. 
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I think, was to ‘'imiversalize” whatever insights were obtained in the field 
study— that is^. to show theiir broader applications. Although I believe that 
this did take place to some deg7.*ee9 X can offer littl.e concrete evidence to 
prove that it did. Seldom, in class discussion, on examinations, or in sit- 
ing assignments;^ dxd students relate thexr fxeld work to the literature, even 
when invited to do so. For examjJLejg in the novel The Poorhouse Fair, one of 
the characters, Stephen Conner, seems to me a good example of a certain type 
of institutional worker— one who, aiaong other faults, assumsfi always that he 
knows what is best for his clients and therefore makes decisions concerning 
their welfare lidthout consulting them, thus depriving thaa of the feeling that 
they control their own fates. In our classroom discussion of this novel, I 
tried to get the students to identify Conner as representative of this type 
and to recall workers ‘tiiey had met in their field work who exemplified some 
of the same characteristics. But the students resisted my efforts. They 
did not disagree with my analysis; they just couldn't respond to it. 

The literature may have been more successfial in compe llin g the students 
to look critically at some of their own assumptions. For example, when we 
read Native Son, one white student volunteered at the outset the information 
that he thought the book was bigoted — ^that the white characters and the white 
establishment portrayed in it were overdrawn caricatures. The Negro students 
in the class objected, AH of them asserted that they knew, from their person- 
al experience, of si m i l ar events, when white society had behaved in precisely 
the same ways. It iias interesting to see how mar^ of the white students in 
the class— all of whom, I suppose, thought themselves liberals— resisted 
Wright's efforts to make them see their own society from the Negro's point 
of view. 

iilhen we discussed One Hundred Dollar Misunderstanding . lih*. Kamerman 
lectured to the class on sex and racism and how the two affect each other. 

Here too, the race issue provoked hot discussions. For example, after Mr. 
Kamerman had explained that sexual appetite was not a function of race, one 
student asked, *'If Negro women aren't more amorous than white women, how come 
so many prostitutes are Negroes?" The heated reaction which questions like 
this provoked from Negro students was understandable, l^scussions like this 
one probably did much more than lectures or textbook chapters could to 
demonstrate the nature and the far-reaching effects of such misunderstandings. 

AH in all, I think that the accomi^shments of toy sections of the course 
this quarter have been modest. It is difficult, of course, to say precisely 
what ten weeks of literature and writing have done for any person, I 
believe that in the literature section the students' total experience was 
enriched by the literature, but not to the degree we'd hoped for— not as much 
as I think we can expect next quarter. The writing assignments, particularly 
the later ones, acquainted the students Tilth the difficulty of coramunicatii;g 
their experiences in field study and forced them to think critically both about 
their experiences and about the expression of them, I think, therefore, lhat 
the writing assignments, despite the problems that developed with them during 
the quarter, came closer than the literature assignments to fulfilling the 
function we originally conceived for them. 

For next fall's offering of the combined course, a number of changes are 
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planned, and we intend to work for a closer integration of a]JL parts of the 
work* The problem which is the focus of the course will be changed from 
poverty (customarily the focus of 4lB) to the Negro in American society 
(customarily the focus of ^lA.), Mr* Daniel Schafer, who will replace i-Ir. 
Kamerman as the instructor for the lien in Society section, plans to make 
several changes in the nature of the classroom work* There ^Till be more 
field tj.'ips taken by the class as a whole, and more time spent in the class- 
room listening to outside speakers. A31 three instructors will be in class 
all the tim , so that we can all contribute to discussions that arise at any* 
time* Each student, or, at most, each pair of students, XTill have a single 
field project which will take the whole quarter to complete, and which iiill 
bo primarily investigatory in nature* 

Because of these changes in the nature of the social science section 
of the class, it will be possible to make a fundamental change in the nature 
of the writing assignments* The bulk of the writing to be done by the stu- 
dents will be journalistic* Its purpose will be to enable each student to 
report to the rest of the class on what he is doing in his field project. 
These reports will be xirritten at reasonable intezrals — ^perhaps a week or ten 
days apart — and I will arrange to have them dittoed and distributed, both 
to members of the class and to interested outsiders* Besides enabling each 
member of the class to benefit f3?om the investigations of the other members, 
this ^stem of reports may be a way in which our course can perform a service 
V) the community agencies with which we work, if our students can make intel- 
ligent and productive comments and suggestions* One student, in his report 
to me at the end of this quarter, wrote: 

An item that I feel is important is class recommendations to 
society which X70uld relate scmie of the shortcomings in programs, 
services, and needs* This, I believe, is the responsibility of 
academic institutions to society, xdiether the recommendations 
are finally accepted or rejected* 

I agree* Of course, it would be over-optimistic to hope that all of our 
students mil be able to provide solutions to problems that estperienced 
workers in social agencies have been unable to solve, but sometimes fresh 
insights can come from relatively inexperienced observers, and certainly it 
can do no ham to try. 

Because there xd.ll not be sufficient class time to permit the use of 
traditional writing laboratory procedures, arrangements are being made for 
an alternative means of prodding students dth indixridual xTOekly appoint- 
ments xdth a qua li fied teaching assistant, who will assist him in preparing 
his repoirt in much the same xray a writing laboratory instructor ordinarily 
would* Of course, I xdll confer xdth the assistant in advance of each 
a.'~signment and supervise his conferences with the stxidents* 

In the literature part of the course, the orientation of books to topics 
will be continued* uome of the topics which the class will cover are the 
African background of the American Negro; slavery; the Beconstruction period; 
segregation; the migration to the North; the formation of Black ghettos; 
problems with education, jobs, and housing; and the current scene— the ^ack 
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power movement and race riots. Final choices of books for the iiteratm’e 
section have not yet been made, but some of the books under consideration are 
Booker T, Washington's ^ from Slavery . Richard Wright's Black Bov and Native 
Son. WjJliam Slyron's C onfession s of Nat Turner , harper Lee's To Kill a 
Mockingbird , the Autobiography of Malcolm X, James Bald^flin's Go Tell It on 
the Mounta5ji. Ralph Ellison's The Invisible Man. Clatido Brown's Man«"Cbjld 
Premised Land . Stokely Carmichael's Black Power, Franta Fanon's The 
Wretched of the Eart h, and books of Negro poetry. 

Techniques of class discussion VTill change radically. I hope to be 
able iriitiaily to give the students some background techniques of literary 
analysis, and theraafter to permit the students to conduct the class discus"* 
sions of the literature, with the advice and assistance of all three instruct- 
ors. Since they will be receiving training in the techniques of group discus- 
sion firom Mr. Chartrand, they will be more qualified for this type of exper- 
iment than woiald an ordinary literatiare class. If it works, it will remove 
the objection, voiced this quarter and alreac^ mentioned above, that student 
participation in classroom study of the literature was insufficient. Precise 
techniques for these discussions will have to be worked out as we go along. 
Perhaps I T^ill confer with each discussion leader prior to his discussion, 
in order to construct a list of topics we feel ought to be covered. On the 
other hand, perhaps it might be more useful to the students to allow them to 
decide for themselves as the discussion progresses what aspects of each work 
are most pertinent to their study as a whole. Certainly I will have to pro- 
vide some kind of mechanism to insure that the points I feel are most import- 
ant are not entirely neglected. But just as certainly, the students, if they 
are as intelligent and hard--working as those we had this quarter, will sur- 
prise me by finding in each work things I myself had overlooked. 

Several good students this quarter suggested that it might be possible 
to do without a written final examination in literature-- that I might be able 
to evaluate each student's landerstanding of the works read on the basis of 
class discussions. Vftiile I am not yet ready to dedicate myself entirely to 
this idea, I do intend to attempt such an evaluation, and by the end of the 
quarter I will be able to decide whether a written examination is necessary 
or not. It seems to me that the primary cause for hesitation would be the 
fact that some students whose knowledge of the works was equal or superior to 
that of their classmates might be slighced because of an inability to partic- 
ipate effectively in class discussions, making their literature grade a 
function of their performance in the speech section of the course. But of 
course, if a written examination is used, a similar relationship is set up 
between the literature grade and performance in writing. At any rate, I 
will make the evaluation of student performance as equitable as possible. 

As I hope the overall tone of the foregoing makes clear, the changes 
I hope to introduce are designed to provide a greater degree of flexibility 
in the course. This characteristic is my major concern because I believe that 
when we failed to meet the students' expectations during the past qioarter it 
was because we were either Insufficiently experimental Ti.e., we failed to 
depart from conventional techniques not because they were what was called for 
but because they were uhat we were accustomed to) or insufficiently flexible 
we were unable to find ways of meeting situations as they arose) . 
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Perhaps each lack was the consequence of the other. 

But I do not want to suggest that I feel that what we have done this 
quarter has been a failure, I am conscious of many ways in which the offeri^ig 
can be 5j3iproved« and I am aware of a sizeable gap betx^een eicpectation and 
perfonifjance, but neither of these things changes the fact that there were 
considerable accomplishments, I think that in ny oim sections of the course 
the students learned as much about literature and iTriting as they would have 
in conventional courses, that the fact that the two courses were taught 
together brought about a valuable carry~over between them, and that both the 
literature and the writing courses contributed something to the study of 
poverty as a whole, and I think that the value of the field e-xperiences more 
than justifies the extra effort and expense involved in giving the course. 

From my point of view as a teacher, though, the greatest value of what has 
been done during the past quarter lies in vihat it has taught me about what 
can be done diiring the next two quarters. 

This is only an interim report, and it is too early to decide whether 
this kind of combination course should be made a permanent part of the curric- 
ulum, But I think I can already mal^e some obsesrvations on the subject. For 
one thing, teaching two sections of a couise of this kind requires far more 
of an instructor’s time than teaching two conventional courses— although 
this might not be true if it were no longer experimental and had such appur- 
tenances of a conventional courseas a ^Habus, For another thing, members 
of the team which xfill. teach the course must be chosen with care. They must 
be temperamentally suited to working together, and they must have enough 
interest both in the subject and in the techniques of this kind of combin- 
ation to motivate them to do the extra work. Although we have not tried it 
xdLth faculty members of different ranks, I am inclined to think that it vrould 
not work if some members of the team felt that they were subordinate to others, 
because a free ^ivo-and-take among them is necessary to the flexibility whose 
importance I have already stressed. 

For me the past quarter has been both an educational experience and 
a pleasureabl^ one, I think this is also true of iiy colleagues in the 
experiment, I am eager to begin the planning of next fall’s course, con- 
fident that, although I still have much more to learn, I now also have 
more to teach. 




Chapter V;, Some Evaluatj,v© Remarks 
tar John H. 0*Ke:ni 
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ils this report has already stated 9 modifications of this combination 
of courses are to be offered twice more, during Fall Quarter* 1968, and Winter 
Quarter, 1969* After only a single quarter, it is too early to attempt any 
permanent evaluation of what has been done. But the e^erience of the first 
quarter* s offering has suggested some tentative conclusions idiich the two 
Divisions involved may be able to use as hypotheses subject to the test of 
further experience, 

Attitudinal Changes * As the introduction to this report has stated, 
one of the most important objectives of the course was to affect the students* 
attitudes toward poverty and the poor^to influence them, if possible, to 
identify more closely with the poor. Naturally, a change of this kind can- 
not be totally isolated or precisely measured. But we believe that we have 
some indications that such a change did take place. One indication is the 
attitudinal test prepared by I'hr, Kamerman and 0*NeiU.o On the first 
page of the test (Appendix IV, Figure l), students were presented with a 
series of statements with which they could agree or disagree. Broadly 
speaking, the more strongly a person tends to agree with these statements, 
tile more he is inclined to hold attitudes which might be identified as 
prejudiced against minorities. The results of this part of the test 
(Appendix IV, Figures 1 and 3 } indicate a consistent decline in agreement 
between the pre-test and the post-test, (In only one case is there any 
increase in agreement. This is question 9$ which concerns the possibility 
of a world-destroying catastrophe. It seems impossible to draw any con- 
clusions from this isolated item,) The decline in agreement is all the 
more inpressive if it is borne in mind that the general attitude of the class, 
even on tlie pre-test, was frequently one of disagreement. The control groups, 
even those which were Wan in Society sections, display no such consistency. 

The results of the second section of the test (i^pendix IV, Figures 2. 
and 4) are even more interesting. On this part of the text, the students 
were asked to rate first themselves, then a typical or eon^osite poor white 
person, and finally a typical or composite poor Negro, on a semantic dif- 
ferential scale. After each rating, the sheets were collected, so that 
the students had no chance to coi^are any rating with the previous ones; 
the order of appearance of the items varied from sheet to sheet for the 
same reason. On the pre-test, students in the combination course, like 
those in the control sections, tended to see themselves more favorably than 
they saw either of the two poor persons. But on the post-test, students 
in the combination course consistently rated themselves lower, and the poor 
persons higher, than they had on the pre-test. The post-test ratings of 
the students* selvas are very close— sometimes within one or two tenths of 
a point— to those of the poor persons, suggesting that these students tended 
to identify with the poor persons, to see them as people like themselves, 

Aa on the first part of the test, the results from the control groups do 
not present the same consistent results. 
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But the attitudinal test is not the only indication that a cnange in 
attitude took place» There is also the testimony of the students themselves, 
as expressed in their theme writing* On their final themes, many of them 
stated that they felt a closer sense of identification with poor people* 

For exan^e, one student wrote 

I began to realize that my stereotype of all people in poverty being 
unintelligent was completely invalid* I better luxierstood their 
drives and started thinking of them as no different frcm any other 
people I had met before, because they wanted good homes for their 
children, and respect from others* 

Jhiother student pointed to the same reason for identification as a cause for 
optimismt 

These relationships have created a better understanding between us* 
Basically all people want the same things in the area of human 
rights and human dignity* Hopefully the achievements in these 
areas will continue to expand until an understanding of all peoj^e 
can be achieved* 

Comments on other themes were sometimes less philosophical or coo^rehensive, 
but they pointed to the same process of identification, as when one student 
remarked, found myself disliking some of the same people these poor dis«* 
liked*" Cements in class discussions emphasize the same points* 

Ifeitual Enrichment of Courseai The second important objective of the 
course was to bring about a -situation in which the experience of each part 
of the coinbined course would enrich all the others* As was stated in the 
introduction, evaluation of the degree to which this objective waa attained 
must oe impressionistic at best* But our impression* based on ozie quarter's 
e:q)erience, is that there is some enrichment* if not as much as we had 
originally hoped* In the class discussions of the literature sections, for 
example, such characters as Bigger Thomas (in Native Son) or John Hook (in 
The Poorhouse Fair ) were sometimes compared to people who had been encountered 
in field study* In the discussions of the field work, comparisons with the 
novels were sometimes made* But such overt indications were relatively 
few* Our belief that the experiences involved intensified each other is 
largely based oh reactions expressed informally, as when one student said, 
after class, "I don't think X ever knew before what it meant “idien people 
said a book was realistic* This is about real people^" The book in question 
was Native Son* 

Axcomplishment of Conventional Course Objectives t Broadly speaking, 
the third "objective" was to miaintain the same kind and degree of learning 
that takes place in these four courses as they are customarily offered* Our 
evaluation, based upon our experience in teaching these courses conventionally, 
is that this objecldve was also accomplished* l&eed, we are inclined to 
brieve that these students* writing* speaking* and u^erstanding of lit- 
erature improved, if anything, more than it would have in: a conventional 
course* Grades given tended to average higher than grades in conventional 
courses* ^t we do not assert that this method accomplishes conventional 
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course objectives better than conventional courses do; we recognize that our 
self •"Selected student popiilation was at least partly responsible for this 
success. This student group as a whole has proven that it does better thui 
average in conventional courses, too (see ilppendix V, Part 7 $ which shows 
student achievement in previous courses )e 

In this connection it is important also to emphasize that the objectives 
of conventional courses can be considered to have been accon^lished in the 
sixteen-credit program only if they are taken broadly. Objectives of partio- 
tilar assignments sometimes were not accomplished because those assignments 
were not included or were modifiecU For exas^le, Writing Laboratory 31C 
customarily has a theme assignment dealing with distortion, in which students 
are asked to describe a commonly held stereotype and explain how it deviates 
from reality. This theme was not iiicluded in the assignments for the Writing 
Laboratory part of our combined course, but the basic objective of the as- 
signment— a recognition of the ways in which stereotypes affect thinking and 
communication— was accomplished by other assignments. 

Because the results of all three evaluations are positive, perhaps a 
final note of caution is in order. We recognize that students who register 
for courses like this, involving a greater sacrifice of time and more dif- 
ficult assignments than conventional courses, are not ordinary students. We 
also realize that our experience with the combined course is too brief to 
form the basis for emphatic conclusions. These evaluations are not, there- 
fore, intended as indications of the absolute value of the methods discussed. 
But we believe that they can be taken as indications that further study of 
these teaching techniques by the General College is warranted. 
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Appendix I« 



Texts Ifeed in Sixteen-*credlt ’’Package®* Program on Povertgr 



During Spring Quarter, 19^ 



29D and AlA: 

James Agee, ^ Death in the Family, Avon Library VS 12, New York: 

Avon Books, 1966, 

Ben H, Bagdikian, ^ the Midst of Plenty: A New Report on the Poor in 
America, Signet ? 2535* New York: New American Library, 1964-, 

Robert Gover, One Hundred Dollar l&sunderstanding. New York: 
Ballantine Books, 19^* 

Julius Horwits, The Inhabitants, Signet, New York: New American 
Library, I 96 I, 

Herman P, ifiller. Poverty American Style, Belmont, California: 
Bidsworth Publishing Company, I 9 &® 

John Steinbeck, Cannery Row, Bantam Classic JC I 63 , New York: 

Bantam Books, 19^5* 

John Updike, The Poorhouse Fair, Crest d6?7. New York: Fawcett 
World Library739S57* 



3U: 

Funk and Vfegnalls Standard College Dictionary, Text Edition, New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc,, 19^3 • 

Notes for the General College Writing Laboratory, Seventh Edition, 
Minneapolis: Ihiiversity of xfijinesota. The General College, 19^7« 

32D: 

John K, Brilhart, Effective Group Discussion, Dubuque, 

William C, Brown Company, 19o7o 



Iowa: 
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ilppendix II» Student Sieioes 



The six themes in this appendix were written ty students in the conK 
b^ed course in response to an assignment which asked them to do two things* 
firsty they were to summarize their field activities for the quarter* try— 
ing to be as objective as possible; second, they were to evaluate these 
activities, showing in their evaluation what they felt their activities 
had done for those with idiom they had worked and what they themselves had 
learned. 

The first two themes do a fairly good job of fulfilling this assigzr-> 
ment. They have been selected as representative accounts of the kind of 
activities in which the students engaged. Theme three is representative of 
an attitude common to several of the students in ‘►he course— *«an attitude 
which we think of as the *VhiteHnan*s-burden belief, ** That is, the author 
of this theme seems to look upon his fidd ei^erienca as one-sided, a 
relationship in which he goes into the ghetto to bring enlightenment, with- 
out expecting to learn anything himself. The number of students idio seemed 
to share these expectations was small, but not insignificant, Thame four 
does not follow the plan laid out in the assignment, but because it gives, 
a very expressive account of one student’s reaction to what we believe 
was the most dramatic part of the field 69q)erience, we feel that it is 
worth including. Themes five and six, the last two in this appendix, were 
written by two students idiose esqperiences differed from those of the rest 
of the class. Because they had already had extensive experience with 
poverty, they were assigned to a middle-class community center in St, Paul, 
The contrast they saw between community organizations in the "inner core* 
and those in middle-class neighborhoods is interesting, 

sfy field work for the quarter involved working at the Citizens* Com- 
munity Center in North Minneapolis, going to meetings of the Civilizing 
Communities and also working on the Poor Peoples* Caspaign March, 

Our first meeting at the center involved meeting our director and 
finding out about the services and programs available to the citiz.ens. Our 
group started out making flyers, canvassing, and phoning people in the 
neighborhood to let them know about the modernization program meeting. The 
modernization program is designed to let people in the housing development 
have their apartments modernized with money from the government. 

Soon after we started working on this program, our director was dis- 
missed from his duties on charges of incon^eteney, Ih answer to these 
charges the director called a hearing of the grievance committee. The 
hearing resulted in having the director permanently dismissed from his 
duties. There were disagreements with the public throughout the hearing, 
the biggest being that they would not be allowed to participate in the 
hearing. 
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I attended several meetings of the Civilizing Communities, a group that 
emerged from a march from Harrison School out to Edina after Dr* 
death* Their purposes are to eliminate discrimination, educate the idiites 
about Negroes and Lsdians, isqprove standards of living for the Negro and 
Indian, and gain support for places like The Way and T*C*0*I*C* The group 
was all white and all were citizens of the North Side« 

Pete Stevens and I have been working on the Poor Peoples* Campaign* 

One Sunday we went out to his church in St* Louis Park to get donations for 
the campaign* I have been canvassing the neighboriiood for canned foods, 
clothes, and money* I have also talked to people over the phone in regards 
to the march* I have also packed clothes for the march* 

The value of these e]q)eriences for me has been finding out that there 
are some people who do care about what*s happening in their community* I 
found this out at the hearings I went to for our director* Citizens were 
angry because the committee wouldn*t let them have their say in the matter* 

At first I thou^t the people just weren’t interested or didn’t care* 1 
use the modernization program as an exan^le* Our gro\Q> worked hard on 
flyers, calling on the phone and going door to door* Of all the people we 
got in touch with, only 50 showed up for the meeting* 

For the people I think the value has been in participation* The cit** 
izens of the Civilizing Communities group is a good exao^le* One lady said, 
"I would have tried to do something earlier, but 1 could see no real need*" 
Bi^t now she’s worried, but what about later? 

The Poor Peoples* Caapaign doesn’t seem to mean too much* I’ve made 
this assun^tion because of the way the poor have acted idien I went into 
their homes canvassing* Fifteen people slammed the door* Ten just didn't 
have the time to listen to me, and five others thou^t it was nice for the 
other poor people* People out in St* Louis Paric were just too happy to 
donate* Ordy three people stopped to find out exactly what they were donat- 
ing for* The others just gave because it looked like a worthy cause* It 
seemed to get to the point where the people wanted to see just who could 
give the most* 

This quarter hasn't been as much as I thou^t it would be* But I have 
gained some valuable knowledge in getting to know about people* 

Eastside Citizens' Community Center 

I was assigned to work within the Eastside Citizens* Community Center 
located on East Hennepin Avenue* The center’s leaders number threet Hatthew 
Eiibanks, Becky Finch, and Hax* The majority of the responsibility concern- 
ing our group from the university was taken by BecHy* Becky, in our first 
encounter, <&ncouraged us to involve ourselves in the work as much as pos- 
sible* Shfc seemingly had great ei^ectations for us and favored our in- 
volvement as opposed to the previous involvement of social work students at 
the center* 
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Our first encoimter with people "living in poverty" came one ni^t 
when our group attended a meeting at the Glendale Housing Projecto Fifteen 
people from the project were in attendance. The meeting was held to deters 
mine how the govemment»*allocated money in the HDD grant was to be spent* 

The organizing group of Glendale had* previous *oo the meeting* sent a 
questionnaire to all those residents. The questionnaire asked the residents! 
Vihat improvements does your apartment need? What services do your children 
need? Is your apartment adequate for your family? Those ideas that were 
the most frequently mentioned included the following: repair closet doors* 

clean furnaces* install new stoves* tile the showers* add more electrical 
outlets* install larger hot water heaters* add playground equipment* use 
some funds for the Glendale Co^p* build a swimming pool* add more street 
li^ts* landscape the yards* install more fencing* and build enclosures for 
garbage cans. The meeting* at one point* was out of hand when the following 
conversation took place* 

"What the hell* we don*t need a swimming pool. Dammit* let*s quit this 
messing around and get down to some business***" 

"Alright, i^erson* quit swearing in front of ny kids. You think you*re 
so smart and we all should listen to tdiat you want." Abruptly* the second 
lady involved gathered her children and stormed out. Parlianentayprocedinre 
was veiy much in evidence when a man from the back claimed a motion couldn't 
be acted upon until another motion had been cleared* The meeting lasted 
two hours* and the ladies left with Beclqr for a beer. 

The second meeting Marvin and 1 attended was with the Northeast Minister- 
ial Association. The men were planning a march in hopes of getting "lily- 
white" North East Mnneapolis involved in the struggle of the Negro and 
other poor. Twenty ministers were present and they were predominantly 
concerned with getting a park permit* coffee urns* synchronized time* a p*a* 
Syst^* and platforms* little attention was given to the choice of speakers* 
routes of involvement for the marchers or purpose or intent* The meeting 
was held two Sundays later with two hundred and fifty marchers* The ministers 
led their congregations to a central park and pleaded for their involve- 
ment. No follow*up by our group was done* 

Our major concern was the Nicollet Island Ihprovement Association* Wo 
worked under the direction of Max. Max is the center's community organizer 
for that area. Wo spent the majority of our visits xaider the leadership 
of Max, Our main goal was to help organize the island's residents into 
some sort of an organization* We held one meeting with the islanders* but 
again, no follow-up was instituted. 

After the death of Dr. Itotin Luther King* Jr,* our efforts were di- 
rected towards the Poor Peoples' Campaign. Wo began gathering boxes* pack- 
ing clothes* running errands* and doing endless amounts of insignificant 
running. We distribute buttons* sold posters* and worked out of the center* 
but not with "people living in poverty." 

feelings toward the center, our work on Nicollet Island, aid the 
peo|DLe within the center haro change on the average of once a day* 
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Ify" first e^eriences interacting with those people who were considered 
poor were exciting, I enjoyed the women at the Glendale Housing project. 

They reinforced iqy feelings that just because a person is on £PIC idio is 
to say the person is ignorant or dirty? I found the women delightful* 

They found humor in the things they said and were able to lau^ at them- 
selves* They seemed to be without phoniness or pretension, ^ey said 
what they felt and really didn't seem to care idiether or not it would offend 
anyone* 

I found syself ^yn^)athizing with the ministers* They seemed like a 
group of men who really didn't want to be too committed to this whole area 
of civil ri^ts and involvement with the poor* In actuality, I saw them 
as I see ay parents and their friends* *%ife are secure, comfortable and 
happy, should we caa^ about some la^ black boy i^o quit school and 

can't find work* That's his problem, not mine*" These ministers didn't 
volunteer to be involved* Their social conscience and society has told 
them they must be involved — now* Even if it is to cost them* I really 
felt their march was a meager and unsuccessful atten^)t at getting Horth 
East Minneapolis involved. They really didn't offer their congregations 
anything concrete with which they could involve themselves* They made me 
feel like they were helping their congregations ease their consciences by 
marching for one hour on a Sunday afternoon — in their finest Sunday clothes, 
of course* 

Nicollet Island involvement was a farce, Vihat we did was merely as- 
sist lazy, unconcerned Max at stirring up interest in the island* No follow- 
up was done* V/e held a meeting and riled up the people* But then ^at did 
we do? Nothing* Sure, we walked around the island and collected a few 
blue checklists and promised the people another meeting, ihiother meeting 
that never materialized* Max told us that he hated his work (he has been 
an anthropologist all over the world) and on paydays he only came in to get 
his check and go to the Sheraton Ritz and have a drink. Max grew up on the 
island and as a result, I feel he has some real hangups. For exaiq>le, he 
only encouraged us to visit with those islanders with whom he had a good 
rapport and with whom he was well liked, 'When questioning Max concerning 
the March on Washington, he said that if he could fly out there and stay in 
a nice hotel, he mi^t consider going, I really liked being involved with 
the people on the island because they, like the people in Glendale, were 
warn, open, and without pretension* They willingly offered information, 
sometimes too willingly, and never seemed hostile or cold* They seemed glad 
that someone was finally interested in the island. The people wanted many 
things, but throu^ continuous rejection had quit asking* They felt it was 
helpless to go to landlord Dave Lemer because he had continually turned a 
deaf ear to their pleas. But we never helped them. The center never helped 
them. The welfare has never helped them. So they continue to live in their 
ir^overished homes, lacking in the minimums: heat, light in kitchens, 
painted walls, decent floors, adequate space, screens and window panes. Our 
ideas concerning Nicollet Island sounded good on paper but we never mater- 
ialized them. We, and the center, failed. The people on Nicollet Island 
have a right to be angry* Everyone promises, no one helps* 

I had too many vinanswered questions concerning our involvement with the 
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Poor Peoples* March to commit uyself fully to the project* i had the feel- 
ing the march was going to turn into a black militant march on Washington* 

I also felt that so mapy programs that are being legislated need solid 
leadership in the cities. But idiere has all the solid leadership gone? 

To Washington, of course. Poverty workers are always screaming, "Give us 
money" so we donate money at 40 dollars a person and send them to Washington# 
I also feel that perhaps Mr, Ralph jiemati^, despite his God«direeted iur- 
tentions, isn’t in a position to march on Washington and demand anything 
of Congress, I recognize, too, that the time is now to recognize the poor 
and their needs. But I believe the poor are harming themselves in Resur- 
rection City# 

Ify over-all in^ressions of the Eastside Center have been rather neg- 
ative# I hated the constant fitting that wont on between Max, Becky and 
Matthew, I am not politically-oriented like the center and I am not ac- 
customed to blocking the traffic in the city during rush hour or throwing 
garbage on the mayor’s lawn, I believe the center’s activities continually 
use people and groups for their gains and I lost interest because 1 didn’t 
feel that I fit in to their w^ of thinking, I am not accustomed to using 
people nor am I accustomed to swearing at and being derogatory to people# 

I am thankful for ny field work es^erience, I am glad to have been 
able to find out hovr the poverty programs in Plinneapolis function, I am 
thankful that 1 saw some of the conditions that exist in the city# I feel 
confident that I can now relate to people more than just "poverty-Eskimo- 
style" and can back with proof ny statements telling people that poverty 
exists in Minneapolis — a thought we idio live in Minneapolis don’t like 
to admit# 
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Ify group activities at the Episcopal Neighborhood Center, at first, 
were primarily with the kids. We met with ^ir, Jim Donohue to discuss what 
we could do for them, and set up a program of activities. We took them to 
a Twins game the first Saturday we were there. The following Friday we 
went horseback riding followed by a Hootenanny the next evening. The next 
weedend a dance was held in which we participated. During the week short 
meetings were held with %, Donohue to discuss what we had been doing and 
how the kids were reacting# 

We then decided that we needed more exposure to the adults. We met 
with a couple from the neighborhood at ih?, Donohue’s home, where we did some 
role-play interviews, Fran and Bill Donovon then criticized our various 
techniques and gave us pointers on effective interviewing of hard-core poor# 
Later in the week we attended a meeting of the Screening and Lobbying Com- 
mittee at the South Side Center, This meeting gave us more exposure to the 
adults and informed us of various programs the adults were working on. 

Some of these were hot lunch programs, model neighborhood projects, and 
playground renewal programs. We then had a meeting at Fran and Bill Donovon’ a 
home. Here we were introduced to the members of the board at the Episcopal 
Neighborhood Center, They were referred to very informally as Fran, the 
president, Susan, the vice-president, and Bev, the secretary. We discussed 
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various programs at the center and were given reports on former meetings, 
pamphlets on 0»E«Q» and reports on government spending with regards to wel- 
fare. 



The kids, however, still occupied much of our time, V/e all attended 
another dance and a few days later went on a hayride. The last activity of 
the quarter was another Twins game ^diich we attended this last Saturday 
afternoon, 

Ive are also planning to continue our work during the summer months, 

Ify- evaluation of the activities at the center will be in two parts. 
First, iqy views and opinions on the activities with the kidsi and second, 
an evaluation of the adult program. 

As far as the youngsters go, I feel we made the most headway. These 
kids needed two in^ortant things. The first was a friend, I found myself 
befriended by about fifteen of these kids. They took great joy in being 
able to have someone care for then and do things with them, I found the 
greatest moment to be a conversation 1 had with all of them in Mr, Donohue *s 
office. It was during one of the dances. Bob, a thirteen-year-old tough 
guy, just got out of a night in jail, I wanted to talk with him about it, 
so I asked him into the office. He and I were already on good terms, so 
he was quite open with me about his little scrape. Soon we were joined ly 
Bernie and Dan, The conversation then turned to general B,S, Helen, Kathy, 
and three other teenagers walked in on us and joined in. Soon I had the . 
whole group in the office, ¥e just talked 2d3out school, the neighborhood 
and the kids' families, if ter about foHy-five minutes the band asked me 
if I would like to play the drums to a few songs, VJell, the kids began to 
cheer and laugh and egged me on until I had no choice but to play, I could 
see right away they had accepted me as a friend and wanted me to show off 
for them. Needless to say how I felt. Many situations that demanded friend- 
ship and trust in each other arose and a real relationship began to grow. 

Secondly, these kids needed someone to set an example for them. Just 
the fact that we dressed neatly was an incentive to them, I noticed right 
away that the girls seemed to take better care of themselves since we 
"arrived on the scene,” They not only looked cleaner but made an effort to 
mind their manners. One girl even asked me the proper way fot^ a lady to 
light and smoke a cigarette. So as one can see, a definite relationship 
developed between the youngsters and ourselves, As this quarter comes to a 
close my affiliation with the center will not end, i’4r, Donohue asked me to 
be interviewed by the adult members with regards to a steady job there, I 
would like to be the assistant to the social worker and head all teen pro- 
grams, I think this in itself shows that we really got to these pre-teen 
and teenagers. They liked us, we liked them, and maybe during the summer 
even more can be done for them, 

as far as the adults go, well, this is an entirely different situation. 
Me were effective with them only in the sense that we were able to meet them 
and let them know we were interested in doing something. This, however, 

I felt was quite in^ortant for two reasons. 
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First, we showed them we were genuinely interested in getting involved. 
At one meeting they hit us with maiy questions testing our interest. We 
were asked questions like, "Why are you here?," "What do you plan on doing?," 
"Will you continue after school is out?" 

Secondly, it opened the door for us. Now that we met with these people 
and learned what they were doing and/or trying to do xre are now able to get 
involved. The main obstacle of being accepted and trusted is now behind us 
and the door to getting involved is, indeed, open to us. 

The experiences I encountered in ny field work at North Side Citizens* 
Community Center were unimportant and purposeless. This paper would be 
boring indeed if 1 recounted in detail the work we did for this center. To 
me it was wasted time spent ax]d a worthless experience. However, included 
in the category of "field work" would be ny living with an AFDC mother for 
two days, I feel that this experience was the cinax of our entire course^ and 
should be dealt with in detail, 

I shall begin at the beginning, Tuesday morning ny phone rang at 7i00, 
Half asleep, I answered, and the excited voice of Kathy Curry said, "Pack 
an overnight bag! Jessie is picking you up after class and taking you to 
stsy with an AFLC mother, It*s your turn to see it all from the inside!" 
Hastiily, I threw together articles I would need for an overnight, I didn*t 
understand how this chance had come about because no one had mentioned a 
word to me, feelings were mixed as Kathy and I started walking to class. 
Fear, anxiety, curiosity and apprehension forced me to furiously question 
Kathy about her experiences mth the family she had stayed with. Her con- 
fident answers calmed me down a bit and 1 felt prepared. 

After Jessie and iirs, Harris, both colored AFDC mothers, had sat in on 
class for awhile, they motioned for me to follow them, We walked several 
blocks to the car, chatting and laughing all the while, 1 felt quite 
comfortable and only noticed a few times that students were staring at our 
strange threesome. We climbed into a beat out, 1950 rattletrap stationwagon, 
belonging to a white friend of Jessie's, After a hilariously jerky ride, 
we pulled up in front of Mrs, Bennye Brown's house on Victoria and Marshall, 

"Cookie, this is Benrye, " Jessie said as she poured herself a cup of 
coffee. Secretly 1 asked Jessie if 1 should call this new acquaintance Mrs, 
Brown or Benrye, thinking it strange that I call ary adult by her first 
name, "Benrye" was the answer, but 1 felt awkward at first when I addressed 
her in this way. 

We sat around the kitchen table drinking coke and coffee as Benrye pre- 
pared spa|)ettifor lunch, is Jessie and Benrye talked on and on, 1 had a 
chance to relax, I noticed how clean the house was and how pleasant and 
nice Benrye looked. The food smelled good and 1 decided that I wouldn't 
mind this visit at all, I liked Jessie and was glad when Benrye coaxed her, 
against her better wishes for her diet, into staying for lunch. The frank 
way in which Benrye arrd Jessie treated each other intrigued me. They said 
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awi did just what they pleased, which was humorous at times, but down to 
earth* Jessie belched out loiid when she felt like it, and they didn't 
hesitate to swear if they so desired, I liked the easiness 1 felt in their 
presence. There are very few adults who I feel easy with, even after a 
long acquaintance^ 

After lunch, Jessie left, just as two curious, wide-eyed, colored 
children entered the kitchen* Both smiled and shyly looked at me as Bennye 
introduced me as "Cookie, the girl who is going to stay with us*" Selin, 
seven, and Skipper, eight, ate lunch fdiUe I sat ,at the table smoking a 
cigarette. Overcoming their shyness, they began asking questions and tell- 
ing me about themselves, Bent^re rushed them back to school after lunch, 
and then she and I sat down in the living room to watch T,V, "I'm not as 
exciting as Jessie, 'cause I'd rather stay home arid watch I 9 V, than go 
rushin* aroTiidor goin' out at night," Bennye confessed apologetically, Vie 
talked for a while longer, and then she said she had to go do some long- 
neglected ironing, "Do whatever you want to," she said as she left the 
room, "I think I'll take a nap, if that's okay, I only had a couple hours 
of sleep last night," She showed me where I was to sleep, As I lay on 
the extra bed she had made from an old couch and an extra mattress, I won- 
dered who the hell had designed this house, I thought whoever was respon- 
sible should have his head examined, V/hen you walk in the door, you are 
in the living roomt then up a flight of about six stairs is the kitchen; 
another flight of stairs leads to two bedrooms and a bathroom; finally, 
another flight of stairs takes you to Bennye 's bedroom where ny bed was 
placed. Four levels for a living room, kitchen, three bedrooms and a bath- 
room seemed awfully ridiciilous to me. This was a duplex arrangement, so 
why hadn't the designer put each apartment on one floor, instead of two 
apartments on four floors? Oh well, he must have had some reason to 
arrange them this wsy, 

Vlhen I woke up it was dinner time, and all four kids were home, Stevie, 
five, and Mchele, ten, were introduced to me and throughout dinner I was 
stared at and questions were fired left and right, 

After dinner, Michele and Skipper left for the "club" — an organized 
community center where the kids can play or do arts and crafts, Stevie and 
Selin, the two youngest, coaxed me into playing football in the back with 
some other neighborhood kids. Football, swinging, piggy-back rides, and 
hide-and-seek completely exhausted me after a couple hours, I rested on a 
tree stump to have a cigarette and all the kids clustered around me. They 
got a big kick out of iqy smoke rings and insisted that I have another cig- 
arette so I would keep blowing "smoke signals," 

Back in the house, I plopped into a chair and turned on the T,V, , re- 
lieved at having escaped more rousing games with the kids. After half an 
hour of peace, all four rabble rousers piled into the house, Selin and 
Stevie fought over ny lap, but compromised to each having one knee, Michele 
and Skipper took posts on the arm rests, and, surrounded, I peered between 
the two black fuzzy heads at the T,V, I was glad they had accepted me and 
liked me, I liked all of them and tried not to show too much attention to 
any one , so as to prevent possible jealousy. Later on, the living room 
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turned into a beauty parlor and all the kids fought for turns to play 

with iqy hair, Selin created the Phyllis look which sent Bennye into 

hysterics* Braided, curled, ratted, and pigtailed -several times each 
child got his turn in the many creations. One thing during these festiv** 
ities struck me as strange, Ts/hile I'iichele worked on one side of iny hair 
making a braid, Selin wanted to braid the other side* She got a brush 

which Bennye used on their hair and asked if she could use it on me, I 

said it was fine, but Piichele yelled at Selin and signaled behind ny back 
for her to stop using it* 1 couldn’t figure out if it was because Mchele 
thought that the brush was too dirty to use in ny very dirty hair, if the 
black fuzz already collected in the brush made her apprehensive, or idiat, 
Strangel 1 didn’t mind it, so why should she? 

M the night wore on, rlichele started playing records and dancing* iill 
the kids, now rid of their sh3rness towards me, decided to dance. They pulled 
me out of ny chair and insisted that I dance too, V/e whooped it up until 
Beniye put a stop to the gaiety by announcing bedtime. As 1 sat back down, 
Stevie scurried behind me, drawing his legs behind iqy back so as not to be 
seen, Beniye had no idea where he was and called his name several times, 
while I snickered and pointed to his whereabouts. Upon being discovered, 
he wailed and demanded the right to stay up **just tonight,” No sir, Bennye 
tucked him in bed, and he whinqpered until he fell asleep. 

While I was sitting on the floor watching a late movie, Skipper crawled 
up and sat between ny legs* He pulled ny arms around him as tight as he 
could and I squeezed him, I looked down at our legs and bare feet, and a 
thrill surged throughout ny body, A sort of pride enveloped me that I would 
be the person in this type of situation* I liked these people and was living 
with them. They liked me and accepted me on an equal — no hi^er, no lower — 
basis. Skipper’s black skin next to ny white skin, ny white arms squeezing 
his black body and both of us liking each other veiy much. If only nrve 
people could feel like I felt at that moment, 

A few minutes later, Bennye made the last call for bedtime, Selin kissed 
me at least ten times before she trotted upstairs. Following her exaii5)le, 
Skipper slipped a shy kiss on ny cheek, and finally iHchele kissed me and 
ran upstairs* I felt good, and fell asleep smiling that night, 

iiside from the way I felt and acted toward and with these colored people 
on welfare, it is important to note the conditions and way they lived. This 
family, whether an .exception to the rule or not, is as good an example as ary, 
Beniye keeps her house unbelievably clean, contradictory to the stereotype 
belief that poor people are dirty and have rats in their houses. She bathes 
the children herself each day to make sure the lice epidemic at school doesn’t 
spread to her ’‘babies,” Their clothes were clean, though buttons were off or 
rips were untended. Her food was delicious, and there was always more than 
enough for everyone, (At first I had hesitated to take much of anything, 
afraid they couldn’t spare extra food for a visitor. After seeing the great 
amounts left over for snacking, I helped nyself to generous amounts, ) They 
had two televisions and a stereo for entertainment, which many people feel 
they could never afford. Although they have no car, they seem to get around 
all right without one. So much for material wealth. 
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The thing that most impressed me was the unity and welcome atmosphere 
among people of this culture. i'myoiiQ who came to the house seemed relaxed 
and unintruding. Bem^/e never acted imposed upon at apytine or for apy 
reason. She told me a story which exen^jlifies this fact beautifully. It 
seems that a few years ago, eleven relatives from Texas, her former home^ 
land, came to visit. They stayed f or two week s. *'Some of them could have 
stayed with my brother, but I was so pleased that they wanted to stay with 
me instead. Some slept in chairs, some on the couch, and some on the 
floor. Iliey didn't mind, You should have seen the food. I never stopped 
cooking. But 1 love to cook, so we were all happy,” She welcomed all of 
them and never felt imposed upon, 

Bennye was sick for some time about a year ago, and she left the kids 
with friends. Ko one cared j the friends were glad to help. To me, this unity 
and willingness to help arytime, anywhere, and for any length of time is more 
than we middlei^class whites can say for our class. 

The Browns are my lifelong friends and have welcomed me back anytime. 

I've learned a lot firom living with them and plan to visit them often. Too 
bad more people can't have the chance I did to open their minds, 

^r fieldwork was done at the St, Paoil Jewish Community Center, The 
reason for thi.s was because I had already been exposed to poverty and my 
sociology instructor felt 1 should be exposed to middle^class means and 
standards of living, 

I attended the Center for two d.>rs a week, spending about four hours 
there each day. During the course of the four hours I would engage in many 
activities. The first two weeks of work there^ most of my activities were 
centered around teenagers and social things. Examples are swimming, volley- 
ball, pool and basketball. 

From this I immediately came to the conclusion that a middle-class 
community center was different aid operated differently from most of the 
ones I had worked at in the black ghettoes. The above is based on the fact 
that they had a much wider range of acti^rities at the Jewish community 
center for the kids to engage in than they have at most of the community 
centers located in ghetto areas, 

-After this first two weeks I decided I wanted to get involved in some 
of the adult programs. So X settled down to a pattern of working with two 
groups. The two groups were an adult group of whites, males and females 
who had organized themselves to support the black community. The other group 
was a group of high school kids who were interested in inter-racial dating 
and association. The name of the group is Y,L,0, and they are also interested 
interfaith and religious problems, 

ifter I found out what these two groups were all about, the work Began, 
The adult group at this time was interested in a case in Mississippi, where 
a black man had shot and killed a white man. The group met on May 3, I 968 , 
to decide what role they were going to play in giving some aid to the black 
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man. At the meeting I%>s« Tilsen explained the puz^ose of the meeting as 
follows: "Walter Leonardi a black soldier, has shot and killed a white man 
in Mississippi, while home on leave* Leonard is now in the Mississippi 
state prison and has been there for five months. He has not had a trial, 
nor has he been charged." 

After Mrs. Tilsen*s report the group tossed the issue around and finally 
decided to start a fund-raising drive for his defense. That is what the 
group is working on now. The fund-raising drive entailed a lot of work 
such as mailings, phone calls, and speaking engagements. job was to 
help with the mailings, phone calls, and speak at some of the rallies. 

The Y.L.O. group formed themselves into a coalition to help with the 
Leonard* s case. But in the mean time they also had other activities 
such as open forums with kids from other ethnic backgrounds present. At 
these forums we would discuss controversial issues, such as the Black 
Power concept and the war in Vietnam. Their group decided to have one 
forum a week. ^ role in this was to be present and participate in the 
discussion. 

All in all 1 think ny field work was a great experience for me. I 
really liked it. Sometimes I would get caught up in it and spend many 
hours in meetings and things the groups were involved in. 

During the course of ny field work, 1 feel that I got a good look at 
a middle-class center. Based on sy experience 1 feel that a middle-class 
community center serves more as a place where people can go for recreational 
activities, rather than as a base for organizing the community. What I 
am saying is that in tiie pilot areas, a community center sezrves more as a 
base for organizing the community into one structure to deal with the 
problems the people in said community would have to face. 

One other basic conclusion I came to from ny experience in this center 
is that middle-class people are rather removed from the ghettoes and the 
people living within. But I did find out that some of these people are 
interested in the life the people lead in the ghetto. 

On the whole, I feel that ny field work was a veiy valuable experience 
for me. I feel that I learned a lot about something I didn't know too 
much about. However, 1 do feel that the field work for this course should 
be broadened so that the student can have enough freedom to involve him- 
self in the center any way he wants. 

Due to the fact that my field work was so interesting and I have 
really gotten involved, I spoke to Mr, Kastenbaum, the center director, 
about continuing through the summer. He approved of it, so I will be 
working there this summer. 

Ify field work was exactly opposite of to.at of the majority of the class^ 
I have had much experience of the ghetto life. I have lived in the ghetto 
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of Omaha, Nebraska for twenty-one years. Ihr, Kamerman suggested that I go 
into the white middle-class society and compare my former experiences to 
those of the idiite middle class, assignment was to be in the Highland 
Jewish Community Center in St. Paul. Later i found that the center did 
not have a program in which I could participate right away, so the director 
of the center said he would notify me when there was an activity that I 
could particiapte in. hhile waiting for that opening, I started doing some 
free-lance interviewing in order to fill the required six hours a week 
field work that was assigned. 

I think I learned more from the interviews about what the middle 
class's attitudes are on such issues as poverty, equal opportunity, A.D.C., 
and O.E.O. , than I could have learned from socializing with the women's 
club at the J.C.C. 

I interviewed 32 white middle-class citizens. Of the 32, two of them 
were men, and the others were women whose ages were from 18 to The 
educational range was extremely good. Some of the women were high school 
drop-outs, some were high school graduates with business training, four 
were attending college, two of the four are enrolled in the Dniversity of 
Piinnesota, one is attending Hamline, and the other is at St, Thomas. Three 
of the older women have college degrees. One of these three women came up 
with the most absurd solution for solving the A>F.D.C. problem. She said 
the whites should not be forced to take care of the nation's poor, and 
she thought the Negroes, the India3is, and each race should be made to care 
for their <nin poor. 

The two men that I interviewed were by accident. Host of the women 
were housewives, because I did my interviewing after class — from 11 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. The two men were exacUy opposites as far as their opinions on 
poverty and equal opportunity were concerned. The mailman had a better 
understanding of the problems of the poor. During the interview, he told 
me of some of his esiperiences in the ghetto area of Noith Minneapolis, 
where he carried mail for eight years. He said that he has never had any 
trouble with the Negroes in North I4inneapolis, he stated that he treats 
everyone with equal respect, and he was always treated the same way. He 
went on to say that he did not blame the ^'•egro for rioting and demonstrating, 
because this was the only way left for them to be recognized as people with 
feelings and pride. He also criticized the white middle class for not 
coining down from their pedestals long enough to get acquainted with the 
Negro as an equal man rather than as a problem. 

The other man that I interviewed was a new car salesman at Freeway 
Ford. He was home for lunch, soaking his feet in a tub or water, and giving 
his wife more orders than she could fill in a lifetime. I asked him if 
he thought everyone, black and white, rich and poor, were equal? He said, 
"No, I think the Negroes should get up off their lazy butts and get a Job, 
and work themselves up to the level the white man is today. Then, I will 
think about treating them as equals, but as I see it now they are Just a 
pain in the nec^ • Just another burden for us.” 

These are the interviews that really stood out of the middle-class 
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opinions* The others that I intervieffed were not as out<*spoken as these 
three people* They sort of took the middle-of-the-road view, and would not 
commit themselves either way* Most of the women asked me if the Negro 
thought burning and looting was the answer to his problem? i\nd, do I think 
aiything can be done to help the Neg; o? 

Between interviews I attended three club meetings. One of the meet- 
ings was with the Bloomington Women *s Club, the other with the Bryant Square 
Senior Citizens* Club, and the last was with a club affiliated with the 

J.C.C. 

The Bloomington Women’s Club is primarily a social club. Within this 
club, there are special interest groups such as bridge games, antique col- 
lecting, painting, golfing, and an educational travel group that was going 
to Hawaii to take pictures and buy souvenirs for the rest of the club. 

The Bryant Senior Citizens* Club held their meeting on «pril 25th, and 
discussed the programs for this year. The programs included a hobby show, 
a fair, a bake sale and an orphanage visit. With the money from these 
sales, they plan to support and sponsor their own entertainment, and send 
food baskets to the sick and shut-ins* 

The Women's Club at the J.C.C, is working on a civil rights program 
that is trying to get some response from some justice leaders in Washington 
for a Negro who shot a white man after he was beaten by the white man and 
an acconqplice in i-iississippi. There was a rumor of lynching the Negro 
youth until these women aroused public interest. The state of Mississippi 
is holding the former Vietnam soldier without ball and without arraignment 
or charges. He has been in the state jail since October, 1967« 

iV field work was very interesting. I found that most of the middle 
class resented being studied. At many of the houses 1 went to, I was treated 
very warmly, and in others I could feel a type of coolness like that of a 
freezer being si:tddenly opened. Jsid still, s<mie of the women would not let 
me in at all. Before 1 went to anyone's home, I called ahead to make sure 
they were expecting me, and to confirm the time* At some houses I rang the 
bell and X could see someone pull the curtain back and let it go* Thqy 
wouldn't answer the door. After this type of treatment I drew this conclusion 
that some of these people didn't want the Negro to come into their worlds, 
nor did they want to go into the A’^egro's world* 

After interviewing the middle class, I found that women, no matter how 
they live, worry about common problems, only on a different scale. For 
exai» 5 >le, the poverty-stricken mother worries about how she will eat and 
feed the children, and the middle-class mother ponders over what she will 
take out of the freezer to thaw for dinner. The woman in poverty tries to 
find old clothes or rags for her mop to scrub the floor, and the middle-class 
woman worries about the quality of the mop sponge she buys so her floors 
won't be streaked, A middle-class mother wants her children to have the 
best shoes for school while the poor mother wants her children to have a 
pair of shoes without holes in the soles, and she looks vexy carefully 
through the selection of second-hand shoes in a second-hand store. 
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field work was very unique in that it turned the tables and let the 
watcher be watched for a change* 

The senior citizens were a veiy special group and they treated me as 
though it was a pleasure having me around* although some of it was forced. 

The club meeting at the J,C,C, shows the middle-<slass being charitable 
and concerned about moral and civil rights, ifore of this type of interest 
is needed to bring the idiite middle class from their cocoons. This type 
of club* as compared to the Bloomington social club* is doing something 
with their influence other than widening the social gap between the rich 
and the poor, 

I understand why many of the middle class idiites are so ignorant and 
prejudiced* because the only contact they have with poverty or h’egroes is 
what they see and hear on the television. This type of field work gave me 
a different view of the white middle class, iind 1 can see the reasons for 
many of their biases* such as that of the car salesman who places a dollar 
sign on equality* and the educated* uppexvmiddle^lass woman wh 5 s th-juks 
the poor should be made to help the poor when they can*t help themselves. 
These reasons are non**involvement. and non^ommitment. If theses people 
would involve themselves, and make an effort to find out what poverty is, 
then comm3.t themselves to tiy and change it, the problem would be Hai-P 
solved. 
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Appendix HI: Student Comments in Class Discussion 



For their "final examination” in the group discussion section of the 
co\irse, the students were asked co form discussion groups and to evaluate 
the total course experience, listing positive comments, negative comments, 
and recommendations* This appendix is a short suiODaiy of the comments and 
recommendations endorsed by a majority in each group* 

Positive comments s 

1* There was less emphasis on making a grade than in a conventional 
course, and this freed students to work without the threat of a 
low grade* 

2* They enjoyed being left on their own, and being respected as in- 
dividuals, with no "dictators” directing them, 

3« They enjoyed the close and personal relationships which developed 
between students and teachers* 

4* They felt the eixperiment was ”an ideal learning situation” in idiich 
th^ could easily become involved* 

5* They enjoyed the openness and casualness and felt that their views 
were at least "considered*” 

6, !Ihey felt that though the actual amount of class time for sixteen 
credits was lessened, they got more out of the four courses this 
way than if they had taken them separately* 

7* The most valuable e^qperience of the entire quarter was the AFDC 
living-in experience* They wished the experiment could have been 
stressed sooner so that those students who were somewhat timid 
could have been persuaded to participle* 

8* Ihe hours that the class met were excellent* 

Negative comment st 

1* They felt that the field-work assignments needed to be thought 
through more coD5>letely and investigated more thoroughly before 
students were assigned to them# They felt that the community 
centers needed to be informed of the purposes of the class, and 
that the centers should have taken more direct roles in the students' 
experiences while they were "working” at these centers, 

2* They felt that since they really weren't qualified to work with 
adults, they wished they all had been assigned to work with 
children* 

3# They thought the course should be longer than a single quarter* 

They felt that at the end of the quarter they had finally realized 
what poverty really was, and were then ready to study it more 
thoroughly in terms of action* 

4, They felt that too much time had been given to English (both lit- 
erature and writing), that not enough material had been covered in 
the 4l6 part of the course, and that the theoretical discussion 
techniques were completely useless because there was never enough 
time to discuss them or illustrate then* They felt that some time 
could have been taken from the English hours so that more and 
longer discussions could have taken place* 



Recommendations (most are based on the above comments) i 

1, They felt that weekly discussion by the three instructors and the 
students concerning their progress and the progress of the course 
would have been beneficial, 

2, They felt that more student involvement in the workings of the cobh 
munity centers would have been advantageous, 

3* They iglshed they could have visited other centers so that they 
could have compare d them and understood them more cori5)letely* 

4, Some expressed the desire to take portions of the program on a 
P-K basis, or even the entire program as an individual study 
project, 

5» They felt that the three teachers needed to integrate the course 
more, with all three instructors taking part in the social science 
section especially, 

6, They recommended being assigned supervisors in the community centers. 
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Appendix I\T: The Attitudinal Test and xts Eesialts 

This appendix contains representative copies of the test mentioned in 
the introductory and concluding chapters of the report. Figure 1 is the 
first page of the test* Figure 2 is a sample of one of the three pages 
which made up the second part of the test. The other pages contained the 
same paired adjectives, but in two different sequences* Figures 3 swi 4 
show the results of the pre** and post— tests, comparing the results obtained 
in the combination course with those obtained in the control sections. 

Figure 1, £ighteenr»Item Attitude Inventory (Attitude Test, Part l) 

The following are statements with which some people agree and others dieagree. 
Please mark each one in the left margin, according to the amount of your 
agreement or disagreement, by using the following scale* 

+1* slight support, agreement -1* sli^t .opposition, disagreement 

+2* moderate support, agreement —2* moderate opposition, disagreement 

+3* strong support, agreement -3* strong opposition, disagreement 

1. America may not be perfect, but the /merican Way has brought us 
about as close as human beings can get to a perfect society® 

2* It is only natural and right for each person to think that his 
family is better than aiiy other* 

3« The people who say that i^^egroes need more help and favoritism than 
they've got already are mostly radic^ agitators trying to stir 
up conflicts* 

4, There may be a few exceptions, but in general Jews are pretty much 
alike* 

5« Certain religious sects who refuse to salute the flag should be 
forced to conform to such a patriotic action, or else be abolished, 

6, It would be a mistake ever to have Vietnamese for foremen and 
leaders over Americans, 

7* Human nature being what it is, there will always be war and conflict, 

8* To end prejudice against Jews, the first step is for the Jews to 
try sir^cerely to get rid of their harmful and irritating faults, 

9# it is entirely possible that this series of wars and conflicts 

will be ended once and for all by a world-destroying earthquake, 
flood, or other catastrophe* 

1 0. It is only natural and right that women be restricted in certain 
ways in which men have more freedom. 
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11. There is something different and strange about Orientals? it*s 
hard to tell what they are thinking and planning, and what makes 
them tick, 

12, Familiarity breeds contempt, 

13* There is little hope of correcting the racial defects of the 
Negroes since these defects are sin 5 )ly in their blood, 

14, ^though there are some exceptions, it*s generally true that if a 
person is poor, it®s because he*s either too stupid or too lazy to 
raise himself to the level of most people, 

15, People who are poor through no fault of their own are often more 
honest and more thoughtful of other people than those who happen 
to have more money and material goods, 

16, Manual labor and unskilled jobs seem to fit the Merican Indian 
mentality and ability better than more skilled or responsible vork, 

jL7, Beatniks and “hippies** prove that when people of their type have 
too much money and freedom they just take advantage and cause 
trouble, 

jL8, I can hardly imagine ayself marrying an Asiatic, 
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Figure 2® 
Pleasant 
Friendly- 
Dependable 
Sloppy- 
Smart 
Honest 
Clumsy- 
Polite 
Responsible 
Rejecting 
Helpful 
Unenthusiastic 
Tense 
Warm 

Cooperative 

Boring 

Self-^sured 

Efficient 

Gloon^y- 

Open 



Twrenty-iidjective Checklist (Attitude Test, Part 2) 



1 I. 

2 2 



2 ; 

2 2 

2 2 



.2 2 . 

2 2 



Unpleasant 

Unfriendly- 

Undependable 

Neat 

Dumb 

Dishonest 

Graceful 

Impolite 

Irresponsible 

ibcepting 

Frustrating 

Enthusiastic 

Relaxed 

Cold 

Uncooperative 

Interesting 

Hesitant 

Inefficient 

Cheerful 

Guarded 
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Figure 3« Fi*©- and Post-Ee suits of 

Eighteen-Item Attitude Inventory (Attitude Test, Part 1) 



General 




l6-Credit 


Man in Society 


Business 






Core 


1st Course 


2nd Course 


Course 


1 


Pre 


2fr4 


3.8 


3.5 


3.9 




Post 


1.9 


3.2 


3.6 


4.9 




Biff 


-.5 


-.6 


.1 


1.0 


2 


Pre 


3.4 


3.8 


3.6 


4.6 




Post 


3.2 


4.2 


4.1 


4,0 




Diff 


— *2 


.4 


.5 


-.6 


5 


Pre 


2,2 


2.3 


2.2 


2.4 




Post 


1.4 


2.4 


2.3 


2.1 




Diff 


-,8 




.1 


-.3 


7 


Pre 


4.7 


5.2 


4.9 


5.2 




Post 


4.0 


4.9 


4.6 


4.7 




Diff 


•*.7 


-.3 


-.3 




9 


Pre 


2.6 


3.3 


2.7 


2.4 




Post 


3.4 


2.9 


2.5 


3.1 




Diff 


.8 


-.4 


—.2 


.7 


12 


Pre 


1.8 


3.0 


2.8 


3.1 




Post 


1.4 


2.8 


3.1 


2.5 




Diff 


-.4 


-.2 


.3 


-.6 


Poor 












14 


Pre 


2.1 


2.9 


2.2 


3.3 




Post 


1.1 


lo9 


1.8 


2.6 




Diff 


-1.0 


-1.0 


-.4 


-.7 


15 


Pre 


3.9 


4.1 


4.5 


4.5 




Post 


3.1 


3.7 


4.0 


3.6 




Diff 


-.8 


-.4 


•••5 


-.9 


Women 












10 


Pre 


2.9 


3.3 


2.8 


3.0 




Post 


2.1 


2.5 


3.0 


2.9 




Diff 


—.8 


-.8 


.2 


-.1 


Beatnik 












17 


Pre 


1.9 


3.0 


2.7 


2,6 




Post 


1.8 


2.7 


2.6 


3.1 




Diff 


—.1 


-.3 


-.1 


.5 


Indian 












16 


Pre 


2.5 


2.9 


2.2 


3.0 




Post 


lo4 


2.4 


2.6 


2,8 




Diff 


-1.1 


-.5 


.4 


—.2 
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l6-Cr©dit 


Man in Society 


Business 


Core 


1st Course 2nd Course 


Course 



Oriental 



11 


Pre 


1.6 


2.9 


2.4 


2.9 




Post 


l,'^ 


2.2 


^•5 


2.9 




Diff 


-.2 


-.7 


.1 


.0 


Asiatic 


18 


Pre 


2,6 


4.0 


3.1 


3.9 




Post 


2.1 


3.6 


3.3 


3.6 




Diff 


-.5 


*•.4 


.2 


-.3 


Vietnamese 


6 


Pre 


2.3 


3.7 


3.0 


3.7 




Post 


2.0 


3.1 


3.0 


3.2 




Diff 


-.3 


6 


.0 


••#5 


Jew 


4 


Pre 


1.9 


2.8 


2.5 


3.0 




Post 


1.2 


2.6 


2.7 


3.0 




Diff 


-.7 


-.2 


.2 


.0 


8 


Pre 


1.7 


2.1 


1.9 


2^2 




Post 


1.2 


2.0 


2.2 


1.9 




Diff 


-.5 


-.1 


.3 


-.3 



Negro 



3 


Pre 


2.3 


2.7 


2.1 


2.7 




Post 


1.9 


2.x 


2.1 


3.0 




Diff 


«..4 


■^9 6 


.0 


.3 


13 


Pre 


1.3 


1.8 


1.4 


1.8 




Post 


1.1 


1.8 


1.5 


1.8 




Diff 


2 


.0 


.1 


.0 
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Figure 4. Pie- and Post-Results of 
Twenty-Mjective Checklist (Attitude Test, Part 2) 



Miective 



16-Credit 

Core 



Man in Society 



1st Course 



2nd Course 



Business 

Course 



J)u]a]b - Smart 



Self 


Pre 


5.6 


5.9 


5.7 


5.7 




Post 


5.1 


4.9 


5.1 


6.1 




Diff 


-•5 


-1.0 


—.6 


.4 




Pre 


3.1 


3.0 


3.0 


2.7 




Post 


5.0 


3.4 


2.7 


4.1 




Diff 


1.9 


.4 


-.3 


1.4 


Megro 


Pre 


4o4 


2.9 


3.0 


2.9 


Post 


5.8 


3.8 


3.7 


4.2 


Sesitant 


Diff l.'t 

- Self-assured 


.9 


.7 


X«3 


Self 


Pre 


6.2 


4.9 


5.3 


6.0 




Post 


4.6 


‘>.3 


4.9 


6.3 




Diff 


— lo6 


—.6 


-.4 


.3 


V^hite 


Pre 


2.5 


2.3 


2.1 


2.4 




Post 


4.8 


2.6 


2.3 


4.0 




Diff 


2*3 


.3 


.2 


1.6 


Negro 


Pre 


1.6 


2.3 


1.3 


2.4 


Post 


5.0 


2.6 


1.9 


4.6 


Diff 3.^ 

Inefficient - Efficient 


.3 


.6 


2.2 


Self 


Pre 


5.7 


5.2 


5.4 


5.6 




Post 


4.7 


5.4 


5.4 


6.8 




Diff 


-1.0 


.2 


.0 


1.2 


Vihite 


Pre 


3.0 


2.7 


2.9 


2.4 




Post 


4.9 


2.9 


2.8 


3.9 




Diff 


1.9 


• 2 


—.1 


1.5 


Negro 


Pre 


4.6 


3.9 


3.8 


3.8 
1 1 


Post 


4.9 


3.8 


3.6 


4.4 




Diff 


.3 


-.1 


-.2 


.6 
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Miective 



l6-Credit 

Cora 



Man _ in . e ty 

1st Course 2rid Course 



Unenthusiastic - iiinthusiastic 



Self 


Pr- 


7.1 


6.2 


6.5 




Post 


5o3 


5o4 


5.6 




Diff 


-1.8 


—.8 


«»,9 


White 


Pre 


3.3 


3.3 


3.0 




Post 


4,4 


2.8 


2.3 




Diff 


1.1 


-.5 


*••7 


Negro 


Pre 

Post 


✓ 

( 


2.7 

2.8 


1.8 

2.6 




Diff 




.1 


.8 



Uncooperative »» Cooper /; 



Self 


Pre 


6.9 


6.5 


6.6 




Post 


5.5 


5.6 


5o3 




Diff 


-1.4 


-.9 




White 


Pre 


3.1 


2.7 


2.5 




P.st 


4.9 


3o5 


3.0 




Diff 


1.8 


.8 


o5 


Negro 


Pre 


3.7 


2.9 


2c6 




Post 


5.1 


3.5 


3.4 




Diff 


1.4 


.6 


.8 


Borine - 


Interesting 








Self 


Pre 


6a 


5.6 


5c6 




Post 


4.5 


4.8 


4,8 




D^^f 


-1.6 


—.8 


-.8 


White 


Pre 


4.5 


4,0 


3.7 




Post 


6o0 


3.6 


3.3 




Diff 


1.5 


-.4 


—.4 


Negro 


P.rs 


5a 


3o7 


O 'i 
J 




Post 


6.3 


4.4 


< 




Diff 


1.3 


.7 


.O 




Business 

Course 



6o3 

6.3 

.0 

3.4 

3.8 

.4 

2.9 
4o6 

1.7 



6.9 

6.7 

2.7 
4.0 
1.3 

2.7 

4.9 

2.2 



6.0 

6.1 

.1 

3o7 

4a 

o4 

3.-6 

3.7 

.1 
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Ai.lective 



16-Credit 

C.^ro _ 



Man in Society 



2nd Course 



Business 

Course 



Self 


Pre 


7.2 


7.3 


6.9 




Post 


5.4 


5.5 


5.8 




Diff 


-1.8 


-1.8 


-1.1 


mte 


Pre 


3.2 


4,8 


3.0 




Post 


4.9 


3.1 


3.2 




Diff 


1.7 


-1.7 


•2 


Negro 


Pro 


3.3 


2.7 


3.0 


Post 


4.8 


3.1 


3.5 




Diff 


1.5 


.4 


.5 


Ir!f6si}onslbl6 •• Be9nonslb3.ci 






Self 


Pre 


6.9 


6.4 


6.5 




Post 


5.4 


5.1 


5.9 




Diff 


-.5 


-1.3 


—.6 


mte 


Pre 


3.1 


2.5 


3.2 




Post 


5.2 


3.1 


3.3 




Diff 


2,1 


.6 




Negro 


Pre 


3.2 


2.8 


3.1 


Post 


5.1 


4.6 


3.5 




Diff 


1.9 


1.8 


.4 


Dishonest 


- Honest 








Self 


Pre 


5.9 


5.8 


5.8 


Post 


6.9 


5.8 


5.6 




Diff 


1.0 


.0 


^#2 



Vihita Pre 
Post 
Diff 

Pre 
Post 
Diff 



3.5 
5.0 

1.5 

5.0 

5.6 

.6 



2.7 

3 .^ 

.7 

3.9 

3.9 

.0 



3.8 

3.8 

.0 

4.7 

3.9 

-.8 



7.0 

6.8 

-.2 

2.7 

4.7 

2.0 

2.6 

3.9 

1.3 



6.5 

6.8 

.3 

2.2 

4.0 

1.8 

2.5 
4.8 
2.3 



5.6 
6.8 
1.2 

3.0 

3.6 

.6 

4.1 
4.8 

.7 



Negro 



f 
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M.iective 


l6“Credit 


Man in Society 


Business 




Core 


1st Course 2nd Course 


Course 



Unpleasant » Pleasant 



Self 


Pre 


6.6 


6.5 


6.4 


6.7 




Post 


5«6 


5.4 


5.2 


6.5 




Diff 


-1.0 


-1.1 


-1.2 


—.2 


White 


Pre 


3.7 


2.7 


2.2 


2.6 




Post 


5.2 


3.2 


3.0 


3.8 




Diff 


1.5 


.5 


.6 


1.2 


Negro 


Pre 


4.6 


3.4 


3.2 


3.7 




Post 


5.6 


3.6 


3.8 


5.1 




Diff 


1.0 


.2 


.6 


1.4 


Unfriendly - Friendly 










Self 


Pre 


6.5 


5.7 


5.6 


5.8 




Post 


5.9 


5.7 


5.0 


7.6 




Diff 


-.6 


.0 


-.6 


1.8 


White 


Pro 


3.6 


3.0 


2.6 


3.3 




Post 


4.9 


3.5 


3.3 


4.5 




Diff 


1.3 


.5 


.7 


1.2 


Negro 


Pre 


5.6 


4.3 


4.2 


5.0 




Post 


5.6 


3.9 


3.5 


5.6 




Diff 


.0 


-.4 


-.7 


.6 


Gloomy - 


Cheerful 










Self 


Pre 


6.9 


6.1 


6.4 


6.6 




Post 




5.3 


4.9 


6.3 




Diff 


-1.5 


-.8 


-1.5 


-.3 


White 


Pre 


3.8 


3.4 


3.1 


3.5 




Post 


4.8 


2.7 


3^7 


3.6 




Diff 


1.0 


-.7 


-1.4 


.1 


Negro 


Pre 


4.4 


3.6 


3.1 


4.1 




Post 


5.0 


3.1 


3.1 


4.7 




Diff 


.6 


-.5 


.0 


.6 
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^jective 


16-Credit 


Man in Society 


Business 




Coi*3 


1st Qovjjse 2nd Course 


Course 



Re jecting »» Ascepting 



Self 


Pre 


6.9 


6.1 


6.1 


6.3 




Post 


5.9 


4.9 


5.1 


6.2 




Diff 


-1.0 


-1.2 


-1.0 


-.1 


White 


Pre 


3.6 


3.6 


3.1 


3.7 




Post 


3.9 


3.0 


3.0 


3.6 




Diff 


.3 


-.6 


-.1 


-.1 


Negro 


Pre 


2.5 


1.7 


2.0 


2.4 




Post 


4.1 


2.9 


2.4 


4,0 




Diff 


1.6 


1.2 


.4 


1,6 


Guarded 


- Open 










Self 


Pre 


5.9 


5.1 


5.6 


5.4 




Post 


4.6 


3.8 


4.9 


5.8 




Diff 


-1.3 


-1.3 


-.7 


.4 


White 


Pre 


2.9 


2.8 


1.7 


2.5 




Post 


5.1 


2.7 


2.5 


4,7 




Diff 


2.2 


-.1 


.8 


2.2 


Negro 


Pre 


3.3 


3.3 


2.3 


3.4 




Post 


4.2 


3.4 


1.9 


4.7 




Diff 


.9 


.1 


-.4 


1.3 


Tense - 


Relaxed 










Self 


Pre 


4.6 


4.1 


4.3 


5.2 




Post 


4.7 


4.1 


4.0 


6.1 




Diff 


.1 


.0 


-.3^^ 


.9 


White 


Pre 


3.5 


3.8 


2.9 


3.7 




Post 


4,4 


3.2 


2.4 


4.2 




Diff 


.9 


-.6 


-.5 


.5 


Negro 


Pre 


3.0 


3.7 


2.9 


4,6 




Post 


3.9 


3.0 


2.1 


3.6 




Diff 


.9 


-.7 


-.8 


-1,0 







M,iective 


16-Credit 


Man in 


Society 


Business 




Core 


1st bourse 


2nd Course 


Course 


SlocDV - Neat 










Self Pro 


6.0 


5.9 


6.3 


6.6 


Post 


4.9 


5o2 


4.9 


6.2 


Diff 


-1.1 


-.7 


-1.4 


-.4 


White Pre 


3.8 


3.1 


3.5 


3.1 


Post 


4.1 


2.2 


2.9 


3.2 


Diff 


.3 


-.9 


•H.6 


.1 


Negro Pre 


3.3 


2.0 


2.3 


2.2 


Post 


4.1 


2.8 


3.0 


4.1 


Diff 


.8 


.8 


.7 


1.9 


Clumsy* - Graceful 










Self Pre 


4.3 


4.3 


5.0 


5.0 


Post 


4,4 


4.5 


4.6 


5.9 


Diff 


.1 


.1 


-.4 


.9 


White Pre 


4.1 


4.1 


4.1 


4.2 


Post 


4.5 


3.6 


3.4 


4.4 


Diff 


.4 


-.5 




.2 


Negro Pl*e 


5.2 


5.0 


4.8 


4.9 


Post 


5.3 


4.5 


4.2 


6.0 


Diff 


.1 


-.5 


-.6 


1.1 


Impolite - Polite 










Self Pre 


6.3 


5.6 


6.0 


6.0 


Post 


6.3 


5.8 


5.9 


7.2 


Diff 


.0 


.2 


-.1 


1.2 


White Pro 


3.6 


2.7 


3.0 


2.9 


Post 


5.2 


3.3 


4.6 


4.1 


Diff 


1.6 


.6 


1.6 


1.2 


Negro Pre 


5.2 


3.7 


4.1 


4.1 


Post 


5.8 


3.8 


3.5 


4.2 


Diff 


.6 


.1 


-.6 


.1 
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M.lective l6~Credit 


Ito in 


Society 


Business 




Core 


1st Course 


2nd Course 


Course 


Frustrating - Helnful 


Self Pre 


6.6 


5.6 


6.2 


6.7 


Post 


4,5 


5.2 


5.3 


6.1 


Diff 


-2,1 


-.4 


-.9 


-.6 


White Pre 


2,6 


2.3 


2.3 


2,2 


Post 


4.3 


3.1 


2.9 


3.8 


Diff 


1.7 


.8 


.6 


1.6 


Negro Pre 


3.0 


2.7 


2.1 


3.0 


Post 


5.1 


3.4 


2,6 


4.7 


Diff 


2.1 


.7 


.5 


1.7 


Cold ~ Warm 


Self Pre 


6.1 


5.5 


5.3 


5.4 


Post 


5.4 


5.3 


5.0 


6.2 


Diff 


-.7 


•••2 


-.3 


.8 


Waite Pre 


2.8 


2.5 


2.4 


2.7 


Post 


4.7 


3.2 


2.7 


3.8 


Diff 


1.9 


.7 


.3 


1.1 


Negro Pre 


4.6 


3.9 


3.5 


4.2 


Post 


5.7 


4.5 


3.6 


4.8 


Diff 


1.1 


.6 


.1 


.6 







4 
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Appendix Vi Description of Stijdents in the Course 



This appendix contains a brief summary of some data describing the make- 
up of the group of twenty-five students who registered in the combined course 
during Spring Quarter, 1968, 



Race 


N 


JSL. 


2, Sex 


A. 




ji- 


VJhite 


20 


80 ^ 


Hale 


9 




36 jS 


Nonwhite. 


-Ji 




Female 


16 




Total 


25 


lOQ^ 


Total 


25 


100^ 


Age (Year of Birth) 


N i 


4, Status 




N 




19^9 




9 36 i§ 


New high school 








1948 




8 


Hennepin County 




8 


32^ 


194? 




5 7ah 


Ramsey County 




4 


16 ;^ 




Private Schools 




4 


16^ 


1946 




1 >4- 


Outstate 




1 






Nonresident 




1 




1943 




1 4 


Transfer within U, 




6 


Ti^ 


1935 




1 hi 


Transfer 0 ’?.tside U, 




1 


_!4 


Total 




25 lOOjS 


Total 




25 


100 ^ 



Ability Scores for Hew High School Students 





N 


Mean Score 


HSR 


17 


34 


HSiT 


14 


38 


ACT E 


18 


18 


M 


18 


16 


SS 


18 


19 


NS 


18 


17 


C 


18 


12 




A 
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6, "Social Service" Interest (As measured by Strong Interest Test) 



Classification 


Kale (jirea V) 

i _L 


Female (Area III) 

JL S. 


Primary 


2 


22 






Second aay 






~— 




Neutral 


2 


22 


4 


25 


Reject 


3 


33 


8 


50 


Not Ivailable 


2 


22 


4 




Total 


9 


99ii> 


16 


100^ 



7« ^hievement 

a) Credits passed 

ms 

Transfer 



N 

18 

JL 

25 



Mean 

52 



b) Quarters Registered in GC (including S”68) 



Quarters 



ms 



Transfer 



Total 





N 




N 


±- 


N 




7 


0 


0 


1 


l'^,3 


1 


4 


6 


4 


22o2 


0 


0 


4 


16 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


1 


5«5 


0 


0 


1 


4 


3 


12 


66*7 


3 


te.9 


15 


60 


2 


1 


5o5 


2 


28.6 


3 


12 


1 


0 


0 


1 


14.3 


1 


4 


Total 


18 


99.9^ 


9 

t 


100. 


25 


lOOjg 



. ^ 

ERIC 






1 
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o) Numeric Point Average 





Average 


NHS 




Transfer 


Total 






x~x 




K 




JL 


j. 




9.0+ 


2 11.1 




1 


14,3 


3 


12 




8.0 - 3.9 


2 11.1 




1 


14.3 


3 


12 




7.0 - 7.9 


7 38.9 




1 


14.3 


8 


32 




6.0 - 6.9 


2 11.1 




2 


28.6 


4 


16 




5.0 - 5.9 


2 n.1 




0 


0 


2 


8 




4.0 - 4,9 


3 16,7 




0 


0 


3 


12 




- 3.9 


0 0 




1 


14.3 


1 


4 




Not Available 0 0 




1 


14,3 


1 


4 




Total 


18 100.09^ 




7 


100.39^ 


25 


ioog( 


d) 


Grade in Soecific Courses 














Grade 




















3U 




31B 


J2A. 


41A 




A 


u 










2 






10 


2 






- 


2 




B 


9 


2 






1 


2 






8 


5 




1 


2 


3 




C 


7 


4 




1 


1 








6 


1 




1 


2 


1 






5 


«ie 




«» 


- 


3 




D 




- 




2 


mm 


1 




Not Taken 




11 




20 


19 


11 


®) 


Number of and Grade in Literature 


Classes Taken 






Nisaber of 




Average Grade 






Courses 


9.0 + 


8.0 - 8.9 7.0 


- 7.9 


6,0 


•• o«9 5 a0 


^.9 Total 


3 


- 


1 


•• 




9m 


mm 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 




2 


mm 


5 


1 


1 


1 


3 




2 


- 


7 


0 


mm 




«» 




^ -TL. 


12 12 


Total 


Z 


3 


4 




2 2 


12 25 






